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rejuvenated by the 
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When drought threatens half 
of Africa with starvation, it 
may seem perverse to launch 
newresearch on farmland 
flooding. But a recent 
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uiuiws ihm wem very rcmulc 
from the world «f the gentleman- 
sdtoUr and very close to ihu value* of 
industry. 

Or course there is a silver of (tiuli in 
me grumbles alxiut nnli-busincss snob- 
bery. in two (|uite different semes, 
f irst, the charge contains the trulli id „ 
truitm. ITiomj who choose ucudcmii 
careers no doubt vultic different ihiuus 
from (hose who choosy i<, work f„r ; i 
lurge private cmpoturioii nr inihli,- 
tiiireiiucr.icy !-'i,r rsumjik-, i| u -y lMr 
presumahjy .Uiruiiid |,y ihe pciM.,,,,1 
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freed, m < h ,, ’ i ° nd U > ,,lt: '"teHKlwal 

Matii hty c " i,,y ,n tlu " IWJlih 
Sst !™ vcf '«y ■'»»! polytechnic 
tuiLhers uMiimuntcuie their own pre- 


education makes to would-be entrep- 
reneurs by providing them with the 
in lulled ii nl inn! teehnieul tools they 
need for success. 

Second, tliu ehnrge of an l i- business 
Miohhcry us opposed. foreJtHinple. to 
that uf tin anti-industrial ethos fiKiises 
on a narrow idcologieul issue. The 

TSiT 15 1 ,or ,hj, ‘ H licr eilucmiun 

does not make u suffick-nrly effective 
contribution to indusirinl dcvclon- 
mem; nor even (hut (lie ethos of higher 
education is indifferent to the values of 

J!?SlhS 0 a .^ '.development. It is that high, 
ur education does not acknowledge its 
Responsibility to pmselyli/e for the 
'alues of wealth creation", ttHluv's 
code for worship of the market Vi 
private profit A ,he onlv genumS 
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one year s sabbatical lewbeir training courses. 

** re; Places will be cut from nou-voca- 

the decoslpnal courses throughout the public 
/** * w ^ ,c "- Media, 7isH#dPCtor to accommodate the Govem- 
..^L USI ^ Dn, J Vol I. No. I.ipent’s plans for increased teacher 
inc Social Origins of gaining recruitment nationally. But 
Youth Club Lenders", {cwjifvil servants at Monday’s board meet- 
Ken Mips lock, Roscnuuy MIS' revealed that some extra money 
they appeur to be Ihe same Provided next year, as the NAfi 

were miluded in last yeari^^l ucsted * to he lp fund the in- 

» extent of the extra funding is 
eiy to be known before the NaB 
ttee meeting next month, which 


now the weather’s taSiS^ 

bolter, but as I exolalnedsc. 1 " 
wrote it is obviously impStoby. John O’Leary 
department is pr *™'' 
the university^ 

}t is with this in , 
ormed Committee for! 

° n , Looks [^Education is now recommendec 
tviridcsi Amount of Depatnjtwe its remaining courses, 
search, has asked me to did The NAB board voted overwhcl- 
points arising from your recttnjngly tOBpare the College of St Mark 
, Research Activities Omd St John, Plymouth, and then 
urrowly decided on the same course 
pr North Riding College, Scarbor- 
ough, and Portsmouth Polytechnic. 
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make the final recommendations 
the allocation of teacher training 
ees. That meeting is certain to hear 
*ls on behalf of Hertfordshire 
lege, which could not survive the 
of teacher education. 

. loard members rejected a late 
! v 4 ppqsal from Hertfordshire County 
dpctiiiiM(a(kui. specializcdarorfUficil t0 transfer the college^ 
• sources, and relevant tlalu-banl? n ? to Hatfield Polytechnic. A 
. the general opinion in the cwiu& er “° m tae county education offic- 
wns tliiit this more nilequsftfrSr ,r Donald Fisher, suggested clos- 
se iilvd i tic disiimtivc college on condition that 

:ippi*».ivh than your ownrt^’WwOKMhlre did not lose its only 

pmg in i*> the library iron llwj» 
time" 
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There i\ nothing more certain to close 
lank* in higher education than a 
comparison of performance between 
universities and (he public sector 
fcven those who would noimally admit 

g^CSsETSfiSS 

f b,nar y line. Who 
Jg™ t* thought ID have an axe to 

It (sine sit able, therefore, that some- 

’iL a univ «‘ lt y will drive a coach 
and horses through the conclusions 
from Mr Tom Boumer’s work 
«( Brighton Poljiecbnic on perform- 
ance indicators in higher education. 
The contention that polytecfiuics and 
colleges seem to be doing better than 
ihe universities in terms of the valuc- 


udded in the student will not remain 
! , hS?7l n8ed fur ,on ^- riespitc the 
" f ,Se rcgre " ion 

Value-added, after all, is not easy to 
measure where higher education is 

and even the apparently dear link on 
both sides of (he binary line between 
High unit costs and high examination 
grades is not as straightforward as it 
may seem at first sight. Above all, 
the scrupulously matched data, 
institutions are not pan of a controlled 
experiment. They are dealing with 
different types or student and ft does 
not necessarily follow that they are 
entirely responsible for academic per- 
romance, or that the two sectors 
would not produce similar results if 


they look each other's students. 

However, this is the world In which 
higher education is going to have to 
live. The Government has ri gmilM Its 
determination to compare perform- 
ance and, at a time of ever-shrinking 
resources, the outcome of such exer- 
cises may have a dramatic effect hr 
yean to come. Those who find them- 
selves being assessed may not like the 
methods chosen but. In these early 
days wben agreed indicators have yet 
to become established, they will have 
to accept that judgements are going to 
be made on the basis of the data 
available. In this case, the results will 
be welcome reading for the public 
sector and for (he more expensive 
subjects, but the argument is far from 
over. 
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The medieval ht ad -count 
Tony Tanner on The 
Knowledge of Ignorance 
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Gaelic the most beleaguered uf 
Britain's indigenous languages. Like 
Welsh it has to coexist with English, 
the world's most dynamic language. 
Unlike Welsh it d<ic* not enjoy an 
intimate association with the cultural 
Ksemity u! ifrc nation in which it is 
spoken English, or Scots-English has 
been the language of the majority in 
Scotland uncc the Middle Ages ' 

Biit the ipccch b> Mr George Youn- 
ger, the 3>:crerar y uf S rare for Vo!- 
lard, to 4 conference on Sfcvc last 


The survival of Gaelic 


Friday showed that Gaelic is not 
without powerful support. Although 
« a (fairly) loyal member of Mrs 
Thaichur s Cabinet Mr Younger was 
unable to promise a strong central 
initiative to protect Gaelic, he did 
demonstrate successfully his sym- 
pathy. 1 

In the cruel calculus of Envliih 
speakers Gaelic facts a straightfor- 
ward dilemma: whether ru decline into 
a "museum' 1 language that retains that 
peculiar beauty of uihcrncts .in.j ^ 


loved by Edinburgh and (ilaseow 
mlcllcctiials; or to try to maintain and 
extend its position as an everyday 
language of the people of ike western 
isles. Ibis would icouire coimant 
modernization of Gaelic and the im- 
port of neologisms that in the eyes uf 
some might undermine its ancient 
charm. Language as culture or lan- 
guage a* communication* Even l-.ug 
"'ll faces ih.iL dilemma, hut m a nutter 
of taste and style, im Gaelic a 

<|uc*!!u» r-.f fur nf. . ,# 1urMV aj 


3. Future Research IntenUoiu 
Thunk you very much for 
Committee lu have such 
account of your future reseaick 
lions. You will recall that 
scribed these in the following 
" A Hermeneutic Inquiry i 
Theme of 'Nostalgia' in Trend 
with Particular Reference to 
de tit Bout' in Marcel Popu 
gfe da la Mire' in Mara 
^Nostalgic dfi ta Parole' ti 
Merceejf\ 

After very carefii? coaakB,. 
this proposal by our uethB 
Committee for Making EM 
culatjvc Research Look 
Policy Oriented, it was u_ 
majority of one that yoarl! 
might be slightly “re focuirf 
to retain your centra] concert 
past while simultaneously 
practical pay-offs. The Coe 
accordingly modified (he tidt 
Rffrruvene rr uf the Yodk 
Scheme in the West Midlaak 
May 1 take this opportmitj 
how much we all iooJt 
seeing you next term. 

Please pass on my ben 
Lapping 


Peter Biller on 
medieval 
demography, 13 


remaining training courses. But the 
board was not prepared to give the 
places to Hatfield, which nas no 
teacher education. 

The College of St Mark and St John 
was reprieved after further evidence 
was given on the quality of its courses 
and a closer relationship with the 
Devon education authority explained. 
Its allocation of places is yet to be 
determined but the other voluntary 
colleges will be expected to provide the 
necessary number. 

North Riding College was consi- 
dered to have a strong regional case for 
survival and was vigorously supported 
by Leeds University, which validates 
its courses. Portsmouth Polytechnic, 
which will be asked to expand its 
teacher education to a more viable 
size, bad convinced Mr Christopher 
Ball, chairman of the NAB board, of 
its potential on his visit last week. 

Despite reservations expressed by 
the NAB committee, the board 
approved allocations for all four years 
covered by the Government's last 
plans for teacher education. Some SSO 
extra places will be made available in 
colleges and polytechnics next year 
and comparable cuts will be sought 
from courses which are not in the 
NAB’s “preferred programmes”. 

Some polytechnics without teacher 
training courses have already warned 
that they will oppose cuts In their 
student numbers. But the board de- 
cided that those involved in teacher 
education could not be asked to offer 
up oil the necessary places. 

Mr Ball said after the meeting that 
the board had faced some hard deci- 
sions and had accepted the majority of 
the teacher education group's propos- 
als. “The four colleges at risk are 
bound to attract most attention, but 
much the most important part of the 
exercise was the group's work in 
reorganizing secondary training,” he 
said. “I am very content with the 
outcome.” 

Total teacher training numbers in 
the public sector will rise from the 


colleges' share will rise slightly 
third, their numbers increasing from 
3,600 to 3,325. 

# The board received an interim 
report from its chairman's study group 
provisionally accepting the case for 
some colleges to be redesignated as 
polytechnics. It is to examine each case 
before making detailed recommenda- 
tions. The group also reported that it 
was likely to support the proposal that 
any polytechnic should be able to use 
the word “university” in its title. 


Students from 
North Riding 
College, 
Scarborough, 
pass Marble 
Arch on the last 
leg of a two-day 
relay run to 
lobby the board 
of the National 
Advisory Body. 
They were 
joined In 
London by 
Andy White 
(fourth from 
left), vice- 
president of the 
National Union 
oTStudents. 
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Southern polys lead ‘switch 9 bids 


by Karen Gold 

Five southern polytechnics sre front- 
runners for stage two of the Govern- 
ment's programme of switching £43 
million to engineering and technology. 
They are Central London, Kingston, 
Middlesex, Plymouth and South Bank. 

The National Advisory Body board 
this week approved the five bids for 
money and places, but recommended 
adding three reserves - Coventry, 
Hatfield and Huddersfield - and 
another group of four or five which 
would Improve the 


Improve the geos 
spread. One of t 
Wales. 

All the recommendations will go fo 
the NAB committee in September, 
and those it chooses to the joint 
working group of industrialists and 
representatives of the Departments of 
Education and Science and Trade and 
Industry. This group will select the 


university and polytechnic recipients ogy Skills Agency. They s 
of the £33 million left for stage two 31 institutions, for 5,950 
which starts in 1986/87. 

Only £5 million of that was expected 
logo to the public sector, but the NAB 
board has asked that it should receive 
more. The cost of the five front- 
runners' bids would be more than £4.7 
million over two years. 

Fe&TS were expressed at the board, 
and are shared In the DES, that the 
geographical distribution of the five 
was impolitic; that it would suggest a 
north/south divide, and that it might 
lead to a “switch” within a “switch” by 
distributing the limited number of 
applicants to engineering and techno- 
logy courses away from - some 
polytechnics towards others. • 

The five were recommended by 
advisors from HM Inspectorate, the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council and the Information Tcchnol- 


saw bids from 
students on 
108 courses at a total cost of £25.5 
million. The advisors said the five they 
chose had the strongest educational 
merit. 

The five propose 846 student places 
on 18 courses, some new, some ex- 
isting. Three from PCL could bring 
students with arts A levels on to 
computer and engineering courses; 
Kingston offers extra places in soft- 
ware engineering and two new courses 
in manufacturing engineering; Mid- 
dlesex offers extra places on four 
existing courses in electronic engineer- 
ia microelectronics and a new 


tng and microelectronics and a new 
part time MSc fn computer graphics; 
Plymouth offers extra places on 'its 
existing BEng courses and a new 
BEng; PSB offers a new arts graduate 
entry stream and a new part-time route 
Into information system engineering. 


Proposed cut may hit CERN 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils has moved swiftly to approve 
Sir John Kendrew!s recommendation 
to cut Britain’s spending on high- 
energy particle physics, 
t The board's endorsement of the 
finding? was sent to Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State of Education and 
Science, this week and Sir Keith wQl 
lead interdepartmental discussions 
over the summer to decide whether to 
act on the recommendations, which 
include negotiations with other contri- 
butors to the European Centre for 
Nuclear Research (CERN) in Geuega 
to seek a 25 per cent cut in the 
laboratory's budget by 1991. 

Two ABRC members sat on the 


inquiry and the board's endorsement 
was expected. But tbe physics com- 
munity will be surprised at tbe speed 
with which the report has been passed 
to ministers. The recommendations 
were approved first by the Science and 
Engineering Research Council at its 
July meeting,- examined by an ABRC 
preparatory group last week, and cons- 
idered by the. full board the following 
day. 

However, there are unlikely to be 
significant ‘further developments for 
same months. Consideration of Ken- 
drey’s recommendations on CERN 
will involve four Government depart- 
ments: tbe DES, the Department of 
Trade and Industry^ tbe Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office and the 
Treasury. , 
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Adriana Caudrey 

fcssor Michael Thompson, vice 
celior of East AngUa University, 
take the leading role in coaxing 
« universities out of the shadows ana 
r 1” the glare of national publicity. 
■j-Ptofessor Thompson takes over as 
““rraan of the advisory committee on 
JPWWto relations of tbe Committee of 
,.Y}ce Chancellors and Principals from 
lessor John Roberts, vice ehancel- 
of Southampton University. 

^ie advisory committee has just 
uced an interim report in which it 
cates that vice chancellors should 
jv j- 8 off donnish bashfulness, and 
£SBead learn to handle the media to 
pniote a corporate university mes- 
- thereby gaining public support in 
r fight against cash cuts, 
e committee’s proposals derive 


Jocelyn Stevens, rector of the Royal 
College of Art, and former managing 
director of Express Newspapers, 
which states: “As far as the media are 
concerned the CVCP is the dog that- 
does not bark.” 

He suggests the body which repre- 
sents the vice chancellors nationally 
should develop a well organized public 
relations strategy, rather then merely 
adopting tactics. He says: “One mes- 
sage often repeated is more effective 
than a thousand different messagt 

This is his argument for establish 
the CVCP as an intelligence anc 
information centre, rather than leav- 
ing this task solely to individual univer- 
sities. 

Mr Stevens argues that the public 
perception of the universities is found- 
ed largely on ignorance and bias. As a 
result government has been able to 


without protest except by those freftn 
within the system ” , 

Mr Stevens calls for the setting up of 
a team of ’'media* vice 1 chancellors 
whose : task it would be to make 
television appearances, .and to give 
radio and newspaper interviews on 
specific subjects, such as the research 
function, or student grants. 

The report suggests that a leading 
journalist diouloue commissioned to 
produce a sends 1 of papers, educating 
universities on how the media works, 
Tbe CVCP is asked to consider 
setting up a universities parliamentary 
group, frith which it would regularly 
meet and to look into cbmmisaorting 
public opinion polls. 

• Universities received an unpre- 
cedented amount Of their income from 
industry last year, while their real level 
of income from the Government drop- 

'au. ii__ v :*•! 


Statistical Record. 

Their income from .contracts with 
industry went up by 21 per cent to 
more than.£30 million. The Govern- 
ments grant for equipment and furni- 
ture 'stood unchanged since the pre- 
vious year at £8J.6 njillion, a Tall In real 
value of just over 5 per cent. 

The universities' increased. reliance 
on diverse funding is evident in the 
decrease in the numbers of foil-time 
academic staff paid , exclusively by 
unlvefsltes. This trend is most pro- 
nounced' in the’ sciences where the 
number of full-time academics paid 
partly by non-nmveisjty sources has 
shot up from 2,936, to 7,140 over the 
decade; , 

University Statistics 1983184 Volume 3 
Finance available from Universes’ 
Statistical Record,. PO Box 130, Chel- . 


‘End squeeze 
on overseas’ 

Plans to reduce Government support 
for overseas students have been criti- 
cized by an all-party committee of 
MPs, which also raised doubts about 
the effectiveness of existing scho- 
larship schemes. 

A report by the House of Commons 
Foreign Affairs Committee, which has 
a majority of Conservative members, 
railed for an end to tbe squeeze on the 
Government's overseas programme 
generally. It described last year's cuts 
m the British Council's budget as. 
“probably counter-productive”. 

The committee, chaired by Sir 
Anthony Kershaw, Conservative MP 
for Stroud, attached the greatest im- 
portance to devoting substantial re- 
sources to overseas student support, 
adding: “We are therefore concerned 
at the Foreign Secretary’s announce-* 

ment, in a recent Parliamentary Ques- 

tion, that although the *Pym package’ 
of extra funds Tor overseas student 
support -due to run out In 1985/8-will 
be rolled forward, the provision 'has 
had to be reduced somewhat'. We 
cannot support such a reduction.” 

No details of the cuts have yet been 

announced. The committee proposed 

instead that, the Government should 

consider increasing its support by 
charging home fees (or all students 
financed from the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office or Overseas De- 
velopment Administration budgets. 
Such a course of action, it was said, 
would be very welcome in the Com- 
monwealth. 

The report accepted the need for 
scholarship schemes' to be targeted. 
But it added: “The very multiplicity of 
possible schemes for awards gives rise 

continued on page 3 
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The value of scholarship 

disciplines will equally inevitably lead 
to luck of interest, dcmiim! niui do- 


lt Is good news that (he House of 
Lords has voted by a clear majority 
to continue the experiment of tele* 
vising their proceedings until the 
House decides whether to make it 
permanent. I cannot pretend that I 
have been an avid viewer but (he 
few times I have watched a debate 
and the more frequent times 1 have 
seen excerpts of their debates on 
the news have been an agreeable 
experience and I would be sorry fo 
see one of the least harniftd of 
television’s offerings brought to an 
untimely end. 

For flic Lords themselves look ns 
if untimely ends are far floni their 
experience or their expectations. 
They took indeed as if they may last 
a very long time, having done so 
itlvvaiiy. I he i are never Jihirnthig 
and usually assuring, suit it ids uf 
continuity and wort ft. 


Sir,- Having recently subscribed to the 
THES, an a acknowledging myself in- 
experienced in the mailers under dis- 
cussion, ! nonetheless have deep mis- 


V-UOOIV'i I | m IIU|lh||IVIVd0 1IU I W *>"VV Y* 

givings on what seems to be an in- - 

creasingly vocal school of thought unwarranted nnd insulting cliche niiiy umn wygn V" 1 '.'"':* 

expressed in William Birch's article which should be strongly refuted. added brmlth to an ms litiilum {! r 

(July 26). In fad, the decisions which Uircli Lnw, f/i/i.S, July 12), tins is what they 

1 refer to the wholly unacceptable envisages his wholly unacademic com- ilcservc. Hut the arts, with tncirenipli- 

degree of outside interference in the mittce taking, show precisely the ne- nsis on the development of Individual 

/lrnanivafl/va n«tsi fim«li*ift «if lv«Akar mcpiIii ia inrilkirln Qrf'nHninii’C in till 1 pCTCCptlOlIf UlKlcrStlllKUH^i COHSUiCDI ■ 

tiim anil evaluation, must not allow 
themselves to he separated from those 
who are apparently forming our 
society. 

It is not a matter of ••breadth" , it is of 
fundamental importance to the for- 
mulation of an even adequately 
acceptable society. (Those who doubt 
it, see Woody Allen's .V/it/htI) 
Attempts to engineer the devaluation 
and separation of the arts must be seen 
ns sinister indeed. 

There arc those better placed than i 
am to respond to the issues raised in 
articles such as the one by Birch, and I 
would stress that it is the function of nil 
academics, and especially those in the 
arts, to make a response, anil to make 
it heard, if we arc not to he faced with u 
' of automatons nnd cultural 


incapable of deciding what is best in 
academic fields, or of making any 
useful contribution to policy decisions 
- ie that they arc incapable of running 
their own lives. This is n hackneyed, 

tficlltf 


vclopmcnt. 


i incu liable 


Perhaps, while the arts aie inum 
of defending themselves iiuuo force- 
fully than to suggest that they give 
added “breadth” to an inslit til inn (Hr 


wi vuvaiviv imvu^iviivv ui uiw 

organization and funding of higher 
education institutions, recommended 
so strongly by Birch, fs it not disturb- 
ing that his "strategic committee" 
should consist primarily of business 
and professional parties; secondarily, 
of advisory nnd funding (todies; and 
incredibly no one at all directly in- 
volved in the structuring and prcscni- 
myof courses and research? 

Yet this strategic committee is to be 
responsible for assessing academic de- 
mand, redefining roles within the high- 
er education system, and setting its 
levels of finance. The elite to this 
mtnal.mce is provided by his comments 

CDUtraStNIl! ilk; ■•mirsliil nr 


Nnf fh;if rln-ii’ delMlt-s I i.m- hern 

un |>i ••fun nil in (lit i/- , f'jt , w/ l:l( 

I'* 1 '' t*.«* I'uit .» i.itlivi 

, i >>rii . ii.iji .if .jm. it'll i, id 

nt. ii. .iii.I iinhin i j, ,|. 

.'.«d Mt-iin,;. s.uii. M.inf .,,,4 it, 

f'llt Jlltt I -|/i, ,| nil/l S,, MK ,,f {},, 

hnyhtv -i i. jiIi mi, itiniiir.ii 
•*. .tr.lni. iijNcm "filn in r. lb . it, ,f 
f «UMid":, % -,n. tJll iXlU(lfl .1 if,,. 

tlvuvr of Lord* I,**a like an vM 
f<4U’ fvwnc far rttlml hWbom tmd 
Mr* xfuaKifton; 

iMfhvtktwiilrx art usually *m*J. 

*nm ttw kdt^awli «r WalMar 

ftMHMlM IB about 

3 * KH ? •etcnirtcUy and 
wnvktlw 1 JackinR In m-sdrmfc 
ibwe dnix ami rite* a 
r ?f winorttlni to he heard. 
* *""* ° r *"UCh 

tomnaofwcmc. 

Riven 

1 52 WevW °«fc should be 
!***{*d wlfl* caution. It lx surely 

be WHMwr Dr l*t«r 

m#y prB ' e * 

***"'!• h .“ rd 00 ™<>i® 

h«a been for most or the public a 

»g;.'»ES r -i h : 

saybtg something 
be bellcm In, however puerile. 
Independent thinking from tke 
. . House as a whole Is a rarity. 


ontrastiag the "pursuit «f scholarly 
values for their own sake" and “their 
pursuit sis a means in t| )c ( |i rcc( 
unpruvemenr of soeifty". 

f lie clear iiiiphTaiiun is that scholnr- 
b cvsill. iice m it. sell is somehow 
‘.duelfss Mojr.un. i.iken mi u-l.iriiui 
"i- •Miiniciiilcil si i.iterii soiiimrt- 

t< •■. lb. mi j'Jit .id. >ii , iri.ls i,. M,i ri ' S | 
'It It I Mire" is .i. •..IHU-Iimi 


uimxx mnmgi «*• |“ >•**•*—; 

cessity to include academics in the 
discussions. He (nnd, 1 note, Dell too) 
would propagate the idea of dlite 
universities with sole rights to re- 
search, hacked up by regional institu- 
tions for the pursuit of lowlier levels of 
education. Surely there can be no 
quicker way to stagnate an academic 
institution and, in the process, to 
reduce student demand for admission? 

This brings me to my second point, 
which is the increasing lack of 
academic recognition given to the arts 
today, nn attitude all too clearly de- 
monstrated by Birch’s article. His dlite 
universities (the most heavily funded) 
arc apparently to he devoted entirely 
to .science mid technology, and to 
.subjects “ related to private and public 
sectors of the economy”. 

I {ruler such a scheme, the arts 
subjects, being telega ted to the region- 
.i( iniiveisitii-s .md denied opnnrtum- 
rr.-s I.. i tese.iiih. will inevitably be 
•ii-«.iliieil to pioiiiM.il Mams, and the 
ol .itc«-. piosp,vts wit til ii those 


Marking time Wall talk 


society 
morons. 

Yours faithfully, 

I*, K. MlCHliLLl. 

2 lirunswiukl Komi, 

Matlock Bath. Matlock. Derbyshire. 




. i 


will television show us? A 
lol or • very; ordinary men and 
Women trying to took .extraordid- 
ary, occasional moments ot Insight 
and drama, selected scene* , of 
drunk* Bleeping It off on both •tom* 
.The denser of tdevlsliig it'fa ftoal ; 
dUillusKon lor .the' Weetowtf ♦ The’ 
cynicism of the public abobt the 
people It etoctf to.lottk albr (heni 
nay be cohArsned* ■ . • 

Win (hat be good or bad 


•f .. 

oU'.il I tv pi.HcblVcSo'r 

* •ti'U’i Merits whu In ,|,i it,i| etmiiee Irt 

iwcpteKh'rt* iknible msilmp. ' 

* %€n *t ell ilir arc sent to die 

.! lc *" V, 1C ^HtH’t Ih: 

Yours, f ' 

ALAN 

Srasut ittat* 1 Re, » 

LACE network 

9*1,7 Association for thoretoro b» nr »» «•« ***«»«-«>** 

SSSi 1 ” 1 - 1 ! 8 Education {LACK) is an ; cUmWst ts concerned, thwe wa Ji?.ft rc 
organization of nduii educators and' 1 not Mllsraetoty. TheljMC would like 
aumlnutxators concerned with all ‘ 

egjccts of continuing educaUon.Iathp 

widest sense of the term. Wis form a widi;mouey — . - 

network which enable* usto excharig®.;;' philW'that to also encouraged by the 
infotmotlon on cum^uip do “ e Oovcmment. 

meat, staff deploypierit M* ^ ^ these walls were catcso- 

Sttmulftang and wnnoranflneW edOW" • rtt«H »s tnariemintf* In ,e. is_. s_ .A . 
tipnal venture* 


s ' ail.'l I 


•Hi.!'-, | ..-lit 1 ),- 

iff l V Juh I *i , . 

' * Mat'll .is h,- 
> "-d , « m] ii ii, , . 
• 1 '* ill, ui . •( 

id he fit, ei ned 

|>i<Hr«biic\ nf 


•’ll. ^ I'h uy.ilils l.i |i,i{|| |h,- | 

| i hudvis dm i-n up tin- Wl ,u" 

, . *iV' •'»»! the Icttn ( in j- 

1 • ’ . . !’ ’I'. 'V.iN In M, Mci-ml.u,, | 
J'ke- If suite fit beliuli uf the 
, ll . 1 , M««int,iiiieeiing ITuincil to 
clarify this Ml mu ion, 

IV orlpini.1 nMlelp imd list f lMm 

m ’i i 1 l ,iCir ' «|uolc. wtw first 
piililnturd in the Mil) edition ,.f /fri-/, 

BStfiElJif l*obllshctl for 

nJ :K r u h V' ,,,,er f 1 »'««* know* 

ing which climbing walls lie In ilicir 
ImiHcduitc neighhourliiMHl or in the 
nreu that they are visiting. ; 

'Ihc eiitegnririiig of the walls, hW 


tei wdl think .ig.iiu about tlte w, . , \K or, i'»'}! of the walls hM • 

fability of tins nnmcdurv h f cn . widely misinterpreted. A* ; 

fail I (fully, sijteitUy incntfunctl tlieoategarieswow; ; *^‘T 

I JAMtiS , ulmcii m the climber and as such^J 

t ini.m i.f .. . . . .. . Into nccount vnrlmts eritarllu OB tit*. 


... , I1W 

Into account various criteriflf JP jh? 
siting of the wall, the FMhrieuoM arm 
reguTotlons On pecoss ai wou M ine 

PinUnri , ■ 

p,ckm g Winners 

there tore ito fetf _0? ^ejndlvldual 



t jalli factory, mo pmu- wouiu ukc 
we mofe.uBe inadc of these facili- 
m nfltSkvfV (sf which have been built 

lie purse, a 
'> ' r :r ~ -• J gea by the 

lunpl ana the Government. 


; |A UtVfW.HSiw 

the : ties, many of which have been built 
' . money from .the public 


•rS 1 .?® 8 ® 0 fT//^,JuIy26 lVVC 

* l <he G ? Vflr ument , s sclen- 


YTS criticized | 

5), ullieii m a revised 
quiic at mills with the jjenmls£ : . 
you hold nlHiut higher etfifi 
less 1 hnvc read you wroady hJ\ 
stood that The THES fi t' 
apuinst the current thrum vS'. 
(mvemment towards vocaCv 
jui.i tniimng in higlier edoj-r 
You speak oflfic a [uiSk 
lives set for the YTS by the M J 1 
er Services Commission. WW, 
you lust read n MSC dociw# ' 
emphasis upon "compeiendei’i 
"transfcrnbility" within what ait' 
"oeeiipalional training faraffitf, 
nals to me ii dc-Rkilling procetsiV 
one is to be adaptable and Bcdi 
the labour market demands, hi 
tiun, young people on YTSbw? 
too well that there is no gunman"; 
nermanent job al the end oft 
'‘training". * 

Would you, I wonder, uuai 
enthusiasm the interventloarfi 
MSC in the university sectodOi]. 
the case that at 16 plus theiD& 
goats must be channelled intati 
tionnl route within which fec&X 
ablcd and ethnic minority yoaki; 
conic even more disadvantage^ 
the carefully selected sheep m* 
pared for educsition in its wwwa, 1 

Yours faithfully, 

juni; 1 ’tmvis, 

Senior lecturer in educational & 
Oxford Polytechnic. ! 

Early warning! 

Sir, - Your issue of July 19 c»A 
repot t of the singling out forctor 
three schools of architecture^. ■ 

ii n.ijn.j,.i. n UI 


uw uunm »rfucmcms oi imm 

■^ptibltoheri before’ institutions 1; 

selves receive any .cam muii 
' ® 9 u reM, but it 1st 

that the item is presented in f 
suggests that some flnnl; 
sions hovchccn taken over the/ 
of three schools of architect ure.i 
in tact no such decision has beenu 
It is even more regrettable li 
Hus instance you have referred! 
school of architecture which hasiK 
per cent employment record nmC 

nSSj? 8 ’ 18 , y cl1 know n f«? 

ftft, V'fk In Illy iIl'vcIoH, ■ 

f.„i c “ cw,,, pulinu, and mil’' 

valuable com rihut ion to thelooir 

incmiT ■ t n r0UBl1 P r °i ec,s for cmiji 
mcntnl improvement. 

nn/il! ,o VCnl I , hnt ,hc nc WS ilMp’ 
KI?rh S n bs, •^ n ^ e, 1 , nccd hardly addL. 
such an til-founded recommen3 • 

V - ,g,m,us 'y opposed Mf' 
polytechnic, its governing coumi'. 
the student union. f : 


astf," 1 * 




Hartal developments ip adult and con- 
tlniilng educatiod." 

hAt a tlmb whin uhemployment, the 
threat ;pf redundancy and premature 
"icTpsycholo- 


as a 


ssgps 

SS"«S"»:sss l i 

of tot “«Uent example 

PlilP 

SK^S-tS 


Sir, -On 

w rwnniBni’8 sclen 

as 

"» mrlkina 


Yours faithfully, 

forward. 


Resources 


Boycott puts 
pressure 
on Dawson 

by David Jobbins 
Officials of the college lecturers' union 
have voted overwhelmingly to boycott 
this year's TUC and refuse to carry out 
* — work for the union's de- 


legation. 

Their action, in protest at being 
excluded from the omdal delegation, 
could mean that the general secretary of 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education, Mr 
Peter Dawson, will not be in Black- 
pool, where he is due to stand for the 
general council, in competition with 
Ms Diana Warwick, the general secret- 
ary of the Association of University 
Teachers. 

Mr Dawson is a member of the 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staffs, which is plan- 
ning the sanctions in protest at the 
rejection of a plan by the executive to 
Include more officials on the TUC 
delegation. 

inpast years officials have attended 
the TUC but have not been an official 
part of the delegation. The rejection of 
the executive plan led to the ballot on 
sanctions, which were overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the 21-strong group. With 
18 officials voting, a general resolution 
regretting the national council decision 
was endorsed by 17 votes to one, with 
individual actions receiving similar 
majorities. 

Mr Dawson is a member of the 
delegation by virtue of his place an the 
Narine executive, but he will be under 
strong pressure not to attend if infor- 
mal talks, which began last week, fail 
to make progress. 

Mr Dawson and Ms Warwick are 
among 24 nominations for 11 seats 
reserved on the general council for 
unions with fewer than 100,000 mem- 
bers. Last year Mr Dawson was placed 
16th and Ms Warwick 22nd. 

Students union 
Moscow line is 
pne of consensus 

British student delegates to this week’s 
Moscow youth festival were intent on 
raising the issues of Soviet Jewry and 
women’s rights. 

But there were no signs that the 
National Union of Students (UK) 
would follow the example of West 
Germany and pull out of the festival 
despite the difficulties its delegates 
may encounter in arguing its case. 

■ Risks of a British withdrawal from 
the festival, the first to be held since 
Cuba in 1978, diminished with the 
agreement among the 150-strong Brit- 
Uh delegation that it would proceed on 
the baste of a consensus. There were 
suggestions that hard-line Communists 
would fry to overturn the consensus 
decision when the delegation arrived 
in the Soviet Union at the weekend, 
but this does not appear to have 
happened. 

The NUS has 10 delegates including 
MS Lesley Smith, the retiring vice 
president tor education, and treasurer 
Mr John Murray. 
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.thp.nanrow' vocational training 
the ’authorities seem to see 
universal panacea. 

S™pt°s G ™ 81 ' 


can 
is 
they 



lace, 


of Fsp-lwment Into onr homes 

if ntot We wlU see usd participate in 

the democratic process. The ulti* 
“M* of watching thedown. 

iSr^SJSAsS 

toe® In government, ™ 


t*V; 


Patrick Nuttgens 


S^*»» HS^sS <« 

Sub-degrees 




time. 

Youra sincerely 
IAN DUNN, 


‘two-year 


Technical 0 ffl CC r 

British .Mountaim 


lnta iheering Council. 



S k ~ p ™ fcssor A. H. Halsey - 
S- ' S ' Cv ' c * of Education: 7 mek • 
New Act ? by Richard AJdrieK: 
Patricia Leighton {THES, July 5)^ ; 
advance in education, as in aars**! ’ 
provision, essentially depend* W 
resources". r 

Yct in the very same review iMfy- 
pomts out that m 1983/84 "the Wt. 
London Education Authority ph*** ' 
a .gross expenditure of £l,WP - 
primary and £1,600 per secow ?• 
P.V p,, \ compared with Dudley h ® ' 
Midlands where the figures «* ; 
£609 and £866 respectively , . I 

.. reotherwords resources per w® ;j;" 
JLfcA were nearly double those* 
Dudley. Byt nownerc in the t**I ■; . 
docs Halsey produce the evident*® y ; 
even make the claim that this do^fj 
?/ ensured that thepupJPiv 
ILEA became twice as betierednwrp • 
as those in Dudley. .r 

Halsey muddies what is a*#® : 
for advance in education with '! . 
efficient. Resources are nec«sj5'® l [t; 
education, but they are nbtw®*?j|[v 
Yours faithful!) 


Unions join forces against Green Paper 


Poly winners 

Two Lancashire Polytechnic scientists. 
Dr Roy Chantreil and Professor David 
MeMlIe, are the first non-American 
winters of an award from the United 
States Lnstifute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineering. They will share 
£10,000 with Imperial College, Lon- 
don, for research at the polytechnic 
Into magnetic material. 


by David Jobbins 

Campus unions in the universities and 

f iublic sector colleges are planning to 
aunch a new campaign in defence of 
higher education Bnd against the 
Green Paper. 

For the first time teaching and 
non-teaching unions in both sectors 
are joining together to try to marshal 
public opinion against wnat they re- 
gard as the growing threat to access 
and educational standards. 

And the unions are aiming to orga- 
nize fringe meetings or other ways of 
getting tneir message through during 
the coming trade union ana political 
conference season which begins with 


the TUC in Blackpool in September. 
At the TUC their efforts will centre on 
a motion from the Association of 
University Teachers which is highly 
critical oi the Green Paper. 

Senior AUT officials are to press for 
the motion to stand alone rather than 
being composited with a broad state- 
ment on education policy From the 
National Union of Teachers to add 
impetus to their plan. 

The motion rejects the "short-term 
economic benefit approach" expressed 
in the Green Paper "not only because 
it is fundamentally philistine and anti- 
education but also Decause it ignores 
the long-term benefits of education to 


the economy and to employment." 

It seeks condemnation of the Gov- 
ernment's attempts to justify cuts 
already imposed on higher education, 
and to impose more, and calls on the 
TUC general council to press the case 
for expansion through the National 
Economic Development Council. 

As well as four political party con- 
ferences, the unions intend to arrange 
events at the Confederation of British 
Industry’s conference at Harrogate in 
early November, and to seek other 
outlets such as the local authority 
associations. 

Then in the week beginning Novem- 
ber 25 they are planning a series of 


regional rallies, a joint AUT/National 
Association ofTeachers in Further and 
Higher Education representative lob- 
by of Parliament, and local days of 
action designed to demonstrate the 
value of higher education to the eco- 
nomy and community. 

Ms Diana Warwick, the AUT’s 
general secretary, said: “We do not 
want to gjve a negative image, to 
create the impression that people are 
downing tools. 

"There is a changed atmosphere, a 
recognition that damage is being done 
while perhaps two years ago it was 
thought that universities ana colleges 
were crying wolF.** 


Keeping his 

memory 

Green... 

Hie mill at Snefton, Nottingham, 
where the 19th-century physicist 
George Green lived and worked has 
been restored with funds raised 
through an appeal set up by Notting- 
ham University physics department. 

George Green, almost unknown In 
his lifetime, Is now recognized as the 
Inventor of Green’s functions - used 
for solution of differential equations 
- and other work on the foundations 
of classical physics. He lived In the 
family mill until 1833, when he 
moved to Cambridge. 

The derelict building has been folly 
renovated, and a small science centre 
Is now open next door to illustrate 
Green's work. The centre was 
opened by Sir Sam Edwards (right). 
With him are Professor Lawrle Chai- 
ns, head of Nottingham University 
physics department and chairman of 
the George Green memorial fond, 
and lord mayor, Mr David Tdngue. 





N(ew) A level grade agreed 


The Government has agreed in princi- 
ple to reform the A level grading 
system but has decided to go to 
consultation prior to announcing a 
package of changes early next year. 

Announcing lus decision in a letter 
this week to the Secondaiy Examina- 
tions Council, Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, said: “The aim is to announce 
a decision early in 1986. This will allow 
GCE boards and higher education 
institutions ample time to adjust their 
procedures for summer 1987 examina- 
tions and autumn 1987 higher educa- 
tion admissions." 

Sir Keith adds that he considers the 
recommendations for change made by 
the SEC to be both fair and practicable 
and capable of standing the test of 
years. 

The Government haB agreed to 


retain the five A level pass grades A to 
E and replace the O level grade 
awarded to those who narrowly tail A 
level with a new grade N. 

It has also agreed to redefine grade 
borderlines by dividing the range of 
marks, between the B/C and E/N 
grades' into three equal intervals. 

But in his letter Sir Keith states that 
in view of the diversity of opinion that 
still exists among GCE boards and 
some higher education institutions 
consultations would take place on the 
proposals between now and 
November. 

The letter states that Sir Keith sees 
merit in the inclusion of an N grade on 
certificates, in order to give tangible 
credit which though not an A level 
pass may nevertheless be a useful 
indication to higher education institu- 
tions and employers. 


‘End squeeze on overseas 


continued Grom front page 
to questions about whether the process 
is as effectively designed and operated 
as it should be. It is true, as the FCO 
has indicated, that the different 
schemes are In place precisely because 
they are each intended to attract a 
particular target group, and the diffe- 
rent selection procedures are designed 
to fulfil that intention. Nevertheless, 
there is clearly a great deal of overlap 
between some of the schemes" 
Doubts were also expressed about 
whether the schemes were directed 
towairis the most urgent needs. “There 
i does seem to be a bias in the Gover- 


NAFE settlement gets Government go ahead 


PAUL MARETT 
g^ n , ofUbrkryandi . nfomaU()n 

Loughborough University • lecturer In education, 

. . Lbuvewliy of Durham: 


The Government has given the go 
ahead to plans for work related non 
advanced further education' agreed 
between the Manpower Services Com- 
ottorion and the local authorities. 

Tne plans, drawn up by a policy 
group of MSC commissioners ana local 
au *aority association members, were 
ratified by the commission last week, 
gome people had expected opposition 
&om Mr Peter Mamsson, the employ- 
ment minister. 

Agreement from Mr Tom King 
Secretary of State for Employment, 
the end of 18 months of argu- 
‘ ’jn as to who should 


control NAFE. This was the direct 
result of the White Paper Training for 
Jobs and the transfer of 25 per cent of 
NAFE funds from the local authorities 
to the MSC. 

Mr Bryan Nicholson, chairman of 
the MSC, said that before better 
planning could take place, the agree- 
ment and understanding that had de- 
veloped nationally between the MSC 
and the local authorities would have to 
be developed at local level. 

“There is a great deal to do in a very 
Short time if plans' for. the 1986/87 
academic year are to benefit from the. 
new arranaements," he said. 


Docklands college 
victory for ILEA 


by Felicity Jones 

The London Docklands Development 
Corporation has backed down over 
plans to create a £10 million open 
college scheme after discussions with 
the Inner London Education Au- 
thority, 

Plans to provide courses for adults in 
new technology skills to meet the 
demands of industries moving into the 
docklands were the source of bitter- 
ness between the LDDC and an 
alternative open college by ILEA. 

The ILEA open college arose out of 
the review of advanced further educa- 
tion and will be based on the City of 
London polytechnic. 

A consortium o( IS colleges had 
already begun discussions to back the 
move when the LDDC produced the 
proposals for its counter scheme. 

Mr Gordon Kirkwood, former con- 
venor of ILEA's City and East London 
College working party said: "There 
has been some bitterness because our 
plans were well advanced when we 
became aware of the parallel develop- 
ment. 

"The LDDC seemed to have pro- 


duced its plans without aoy proper 
consultation with any of the colleges or 
the local education authorities. 

Last week some solution to the 
deadlock seemed imminent when 
ILEA education officers and members 
met with the chairman of the London 
Docklands Development Corporation, 
Mr Christopher Benson. 

Ms Margaret Morgan, chair of 
ILEA's planning sub-committec said 
following the meeting that the bases 
for future cooperation had been 
reached. 

"We told the LDDC that we 
were concerned that they should be 
planning to set up an independent 
institution when local education in- 
stitutions were already planning to do 

{ irecisely the same," she said. “We felt 
t would be much better if the corpora- 
tion plugged into the existing scheme.” 

ILEA has agreed to second an 
officer to work with the LDDC to help 
it to link in with the planned college. 

In turn the corporation has agreed to 
drop plans to erect a new college 
building in exchange for an agreement 
that ILEA will expand the Poplar site 
of Hackney College either as a further 
education or tertiary college. 


Courses 


ment schemes towards university (or 
similar) education, whereas whal is 
really needed by many developing 
country students is assistance for tech- 
nical and vocational courses which are 
generally provided outside the univer- 
sities,” the report said. 

The committee considered a review 
of overseas support essential and 
urged that it should be conducted at a 
high level. An inter-departmental re- 
view is due to report next year. 
Overseas Programme Expenditure 
1985186 (House of Commons paper 
295), £10.10 from Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 


The framework for a national body 
to oversee NAFE and continue the 
work of the policy group is still under 
discussion. Mr Nicholson stressed the 
importance of a regional network and 
said the role of regional advisory 
councils was under discussion. 

The new agreement entails the prc- 

K tion of the three-year plans by 
authorities and a more detailed 
annual plan which will outline new 
courses and course closures. On 
acceptance of the total plan, the ISC 
urill release the 25 per cent of funds 
which it has been allocated, but this 
.Drill be subject to a yearly review. 


International Specialist Course 

Computers in university 
administration - 
for administrators 

6.UAprU1986inBelfaBt 

This course \b aimed at giving administrators an under 
standing of the part they play in making computer systems 
(particularly in the context of an information system) a use- 
ful and worthwhile asset to their Job and to the work of the 
administration. It also aims to develop an appreciation of 
the potential of modern computer systems so that foil and 
intelligent use can be made of them. 

Hie course will be directed by Professor R W Ewart, Head 
of the Department of Computing Science at the University 
ofUlster. 

Qualifications of members 

The course is designed for senior staff experienced in university 
administration, who have, or who may have in the future, some 
responsibility for the development of information systems 
within their university. 

There are vacancies for 30 participants. 

Fee £366 (Residential only). 

Venue and accommodation 

The sessions will be based at the University of Ulster in Jardan- 
stown, just outride Belfast. Participants will he accommodated 
in a hall of residence on the uni ventity campus, 

Further information andappUcation fbrms an available from British Council 
Representatives aver etas or from Courses Department, T/it British Council, 
BBDaoies Street, London V/1Y2AA. 
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Mpho Tutu, passing through London 
shortly before the declaration of the 
state of emergency in South Africa, 
showed no qualms at returning to her 
Johannesburg home. 

“Not going home was not up for 
consideration - I do not think of 
returning home as something optional. 
One goes," she S3id. 

Mpno, one of three daughters of 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, the Nobel 
prizewinner, is following in the family 
footsteps bv studying abroad. 

But unlike her father, who was a 
student at King’s College, London, she 
is studying at Howard University in 
Washington DC - something her god- 
father, Mr Martin Kenyon of the 
Overseas Student Trust, sees as a sad 
reflection of the shifting pattern of 
overseas student recruitment. 

Her studies, in electrical engineer- 

Merger hope 
as planning 
school shuts 

by Felicity Jones 

The planning school of the Architectu- 
ral Association closed this week but 
interest is being shown in amalgama- 
tion with it by polytechnics and the 
University of London. 

The staff and students failed to 
change the mind of the AA’s council 
and Mr Alvin Boyarsky, thc head of 
the school, who considered that the 
work of the planning department had 
drifted away from the aims of the 
school. 

The school relies totally upon fee 
income and in recent years the plan- 
ning department had moved almost 
exclusively into development planning 
for overseas students. It ran a post- 
graduate diploma, masters and PhD 
. under Council for National Academic 
Awards accreditation. 

Mr Adrian Atkinson, one of the 
contracted staff within thc planning 
department said; “We have found 
greater interest in us than we expected 
both within London and from institu- 
tions in outer London." 

The small nucleus of remaining staff 
who are trying to find another nome 
for the planning school hope to revive 
the local economic and popular plan- 
ning work pioneered by the depart- 
ment 10 years ago. If there was a 
successful merger, this could lead to 
the readmission of British students lost 
due to fee increases. 

• The rector of Huddersfield 
Polytechnic, Professor Kenneth Dur- 
rands, said any attempt to close their 
school of architecture would be vigor- 
ously opposed. 

Tne polytechnic maintains that its 
school has a 100 per cent employment 
record and has an international reputa- 


tion in information technology. 

The Royal Society of Ulster 
Architects, 90 per cent of whose 
members are graduates of The 
Queen's University school of 
architecture in Belfast, has conde- 
mned the closure of the school there. 

The decision would lead to the 
closure of the only architecture school 
in Northern Ireland, which moved into 
its new £600,000 purpose-built premis- 
es in the last few weeks. 


ing, began in 1981 and she intends to 
return to South Africa when they are 
completed in 1986. 

Distance has not weakened her 
commitment to the fight against apar- 
theid into a detached sympathy. “You 
do not sympathize with something you 
are involved in yourself. It is not a 
feeling of sympathy but of one-ness.” 

She had no doubts about the justice 
of the cause, but a sense of foreboding 
which recent events in South Africa 
underline. 

"We have been keeping cool since 
the 1600s - how much longer do you 
want us to stay down and keep cool? 
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The Botha regime- is, she believes, 


faced with a stark choice -"to continue 
with the repression or to come to its 
senses." And, thc international com- 
munity has the power to persuade 
South Africa ana its government to 
move more quickly to make fun- 
damental changes. 

"International pressure is going to 
be the deciding factor in how soon and 
how bloody the path to change is. It is 
one thing to resist pressure either from 
inside or thc outside, but pressure 
from both becomes much more diffi- 
cult to yield.” 

British academics and students who 
have provided the backbone of the 
anti- apartheid movement over the 
years are high in her estimation, and 
she Teels that they now have a key role 
in mobilizing public opinion. 

“This is their duty now. They are thc 
ones with the information at their 
fingertips and they should be usingit.’ 1 


cn 


Changes follow court ruling 


by Karen Gold 

Local education authority contribu- 
tions to the advanced farther educa- 
tion pool are to be changed, following 
a High Court decision that the Govern- 
ment’s method of calculating them was 
unlawful. 

The change was announced in the 
House of Commons by Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, who lost the case to 
the Inner London Education Au- 
thority. 

The ILEA is the only substantial 
beneficiary of the decision: it will gain 
a £25 to £30 million rebate from the 
current year onwards because of the 
new method of calculation. 


the public sector is paid for out of thc 
pool. 

The new formula will be introduced 
from this year, and contributions will 
be based on thc number of students 
whose home is in each authority. That 
means authorities which send many 
students to higher education but pro- 
vide little of it themselves (such as 
Suney) will be contributing more in 
theory, though in practice the money 
comes through the Government's rate 
support grant and Is expected to cause 
little change. 

The ILEA is affected so substantial- 
ly because it spends sufficiently far 
beyond its government target to re- 
ceive no rate support grant at all, and 
so will have a cash rebate. Other 
authorities feared they might be 


Thc Government is also consulting 
local authority associations on the 
change. The ILEA had proposed a 
compromise change before taxing Sir 
Keith to court , but this was rejected by 
the then Conservative-dominated 
Association of County Councils. Their 
view may change now that Labour is 
the majority parly. 

The decision was hailed as a major 
victory by 1 LEA’s finance subcommit- 
tee chair, Mr Steve Bundred. “Overall 
this victory Is a major boost for us and 
goes some way to offsetting the huge 
sums of money the Government has 
robbed from Inner London in the last 
five years," he said. 

Sir Keith has also announced a 1.5 
percent cash reduction in the ILEA’s 


the size of local authorities' rates 
income, was unfair because it was not 
related to how much each authority’s 
residents used higher education. Most 
recurrent higher education spending in 

Dispute fails 
to hit exams 

The Scottish Office Minister for Indus- 
try and Education, Mr Allan Stewart, 
has revealed that thc ten-month 
teachers' dispute seems to have had 
little effect on Scottish pupils' exam 
results. 

The Scottish universities council on 
entrance had invited headteachers to 
submit reports on pupils who narrowly 
missed satisfying conditional offers. 

Headteachers whose schools have 
suffered from closure can appeal 
against exam gradings. But figures 
from the Scottish education depart- 
ment show that in targeted schools, 
65.3 per cent passed Higher grade 
examination, compared with 66.5 per 
cent IbsI year, and 65.5 per cent of 
pupils sitting ordinary grade exams 
passed with A to C awards, compared 
with 66,7 per cent last year. 

Mr Stewart said he believed some 
individuals' performances would have 
suffered, and the special appeals 
arrangements would allow each case to 
be considered fairly. 


expenditure, for which he is responsi- 
ble from next year, for 1986/87. TTie 
target of £902 million takes into 
account the ILEA’s extra money Cot 
the new pool formula. Mr Bundred 
said it was too early to say how this 
would affect the authority. 


emment is expected to discount higher 
pool contributions from calculations of 
spending targets. 



Family affair: Dick and Valerie Wyvill emerge from a graduation 
ceremony at Hull University, where both were awarded a Bachelor bf 
Laws (LLB) degree. Dick, a senior registrar at the university was 
awarded a first, and his wife Valerie an upper second, after five years' 
study on Hull's first part-time LLB course. Their son received his LLB 
the previous day after completing a full-time course at Leicester 
University. 


Warnock answers embryo inquiry criticisms I Positively yes 


Philosophy is little help in resolving 
debates about control of technology, 
'according to Dame Mary Warnock, 
misffess-.Qf Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, and chairman of the recent 
Government inquiry into manipula- 
tion of human embryos. 

Speaking in Oxford last week, she 
answered criticisms from her fellow 
moral philosopher Professor Richard 
Hare that her report was light on 
philosophical arguments to back the 
moral positions taken by.the commit- 
tee. Dame Mary said she bad not 
regarded herself as a philosopher when 
chairing the inquiry. 

She told a seminar on biomedical 
ethics, organized by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Department of external studies 
mid the American Hasting Centre, 
there was no reason why there would 
ever be a moral consensus on the issues 
raised by the new techniques of in vitro 
fertilization or the possibility of surro- 

K te motherhood. “There "is a large 
dy of people which is not only not 
interested in moral theory, but be- 


lieves the theory is malignant", she 
said. 

Commenting on the reception of the 
report, Dame Mary said she was 
amazed by the power of the argument 
that permitting any research on 
embryos put us on the top of the 
slippery slope. And she was equally 
surprised by the lack of trust in the 
power of laws to control behaviour. 

Her own experience in the chair of 
the Home Office's animal experiments 
licensing committee suggested such 
arrangements could work well. “I 
think on the whole scientists are quite 
pleased to have rules so that they can 
peacefully get on with their work 
without the general public breathing 
down their necks.” 

She also revealed she supported the 
minority report, signed by two com- 
mittee members, suggesting there 
were times when arrangements for 
another woman to bear a child for a 
couple were justified. Dame Mary said 
the committee had spent a long time 
seeking a loophole’ which would out- 
law commercial surrogacy but permit 


small scale licensing of the practice, 
but had not found a form of words for 
this. She noted the British Medical 
Association recently came out in 
favour of surrogacy in exceptional 
cases. . 

She also stressed that while a main 
motive of the committee had been to 
restrict research on embryos, some 
further research was essential to raise 
the success rate for in vitro fertiliza- 
tion, not standing at 10 or 15 per cent. 

Professor Hare maintained the com- 
mittee’s apparent failure so far to 
command a parliamentary or public 
majority for its recommendations was 
because the inquiry took the wrong 

S hilosophlcal approach. He argued 
iat a determined application of uti- 
litarian principles would eventually 
gain popular assent, but the Warnock 
report made no attempt to do this. 

He said the lack of cogent reasons 
for the committee’s recommendations 
. on research left them open to attack 
from individuals with strong intuitions 
against the legitimacy of embryo re- 
search. 


to more women 

The European social hind has awarded 
Strathclyde University £80,000 to 
appoint a specialist in positive action 
for women and a women's placement 
officer. 

The grant, over three years, will be 
supervised by Professor Angela Bowey 
of the Strathclyde business school, who 
is also a commissioner of the Equal 
Opportunities Commission. 

Strathclyde is likely to advertise the 
two posts within the next month, and 
the appointees' work Is expected to 
follow on from research conducted In 
Strathclyde by Dr Caroline Bamford 
over the past 15 months on the position 
of women in the university. 

Deaf congress 

Delegates from India, Ethiopia and 
the Far East will be among more than 
1.000 taking part 'In the loth Interna- 


Sweet taste 
of success 

Do National Advisory Body board 
members have a soft heart, or only a 
sweet tooth? Behind the surprise 
reprieve by the board this week of 
North Riding College lies an unusual 
lobbying device: sticks of Scarbor- 
ough rock. The college, threatened 
with closure, sent a stick of local rock 
with its case for staying open to each 
member of the board. 

Individual votes on the college's 
fate at the meeting sadly went unre- 
corded, making impossible an analy- 
sis of the voting patterns of those 
members with false teeth - or small 
and extremely persuasive children. 


A hypermarket of human experience: 
that's Manchester University, which 
has just pubiished a list of research 
interests. From the cradle (battered 
babies) to the grave (ageing) and 
bevond (mummies - Egyptian mum- 
mies that is). Revolution, Rheumat- 
ism, Riots and Rubbish. Cancer, 
Crocodiles, Deafness and Drunks, 
And there's Accidents, Absent- 
mindedness, Human Errors, all from 
the appropriately named professor of 
psychology, Professor James Reason. 


Keeping a 
low profile 

Liverpool City Council’s chairman 
of education and local poly student 
Dominic Brady was presented with 
Ids degree in environmental plan- 
ning in the city’s Anglican cathed- 
ral a fortnight ago. No press photo- 
grapher was there to record the 
young lelt-wlnger In such conserva- 
tive surroundings. 

Censorship? Possibly. The poly's 
press release announcing the 
annual awards ceremony merely 
mentioned Mr Brady In Its penulti- 
mate line - well below (lie cut-off 
point for busy Journalists - and sent 
it out to reach London after the. 
ceremony look place. The local 
Liverpool Post could have been 
there - but there was a university 
degree ceremony fhc same day and, 
missing the mention of Mr Brody, 
they went to that instead. 


1,000 taking part In the loth Interna- 
tional Congress on Education of the 
Deaf at Manchester University next 
week. 


Academics for Labour, the cam- 
paigning title chosen by shadow 
education secretary Giles Radice to be 
launched at the Labour Party confer- 
ence next month, has too donnish a 
sound for the parly's headquarters. 

So before it even starts, the group 
meant to mobilize Labour support in 
universities, polytechnics ana colleges 
has been renamed to include an 

S ptimistfc acronym: Higher Educti- 
on for the Labour Party. 


Lesson in the 
facts of life 

When Marion Barry, black mayor of 
Washington DC, faced 2,000 teena- 
gers at a planned parenthood confer- 
ence last week, he felt he ought to get 
his facts straight. “How many of 
you,” he inquired, “know a teenager 
that has gotten pregnant?” A forest 
of hands shot ub. 

The mayor blanched and tried 
again. “How manyof you don't know 
a teenager who has been pregnant?" 
TwelveTjands were raised. 

Mayor Barry, who is not easily 
shacked, looked down at the smiling 
young faces and mopped his brow, 
“Jesus Christ,” he said. 


Antithesis Is taking an August 
break, but will return In 
September. 



UCL tipped for 
archaeology move 


by Adriana Caudrey 

Foundations arc being laid for a poss- 
ible merger between University Col- 
lege London and the Institute of 
Archaeology. 

The neighbouring establishments 
already have plans to introduce greater 
academic col hi burnt inn. These arc 
likely to pave the way for closer 
financial and constitutional links. 

According to Dr inn Orchanison. 
the instituted registrar, it is envisnged 
that the merger would be similar to 
thnt between UCL and the Slade 
schnol of art. Using this inode), the 
institute “would nut disnppcnr without 
trace," Dr Orchardson said. Instead, 
it would continue to have n separate 
identity and its own students, hut nil 
resources would be pooled. 

The merger plans huve cubic in 
response to the recent call from the 
University Grants Committee for uni- 
versities to develop larger, combined 
departments, in the interests of effi- 
ciency. 

A draft document is currently being, 
prepared by senior staff at both UCL 
unit the institute, which will he circu- 
lated in both institutions early next 
tern). A paper outlining the advan- 


tages and disadvantages of the change 
will also be presented to the institute's 
committee of management in October. 

Dr Orchardson said that the 
academic alliance made sense because 
many of UCL's departments com- 

C limcntcd the work of the institute. 

ICL teaches medieval archaeology, 
Egyptology, rind ancient history. Its 
first-ycnr medieval archaeology stu- 
dents attend courses at the institute. 

Dr Orchardson said: “On the 
a endemic side there arc obvious 
advantages. There could he other 
long-term advantages through being a 
larger organization. One often gains 
more flexibility over staffing. A small 
unit such ns we arc often lias difficulty 
niuking adjustments during u financial 
squeeze.' 1 

The UGC made it clear in its notice 
to universities three months ngo (hat 
sum II departments would have prob- 
lems surviving current financial con- 
straints. 

Dr Otchnrdson added that the work 
of the two institutions was so similar in 
some areas that another advantage 
would he the ability to invest in joint 
equipment. 


Women offered fellowships 

A fellowship scheme for women en- one sex in sectors of education where 


A leiiowsinp scheme lor women en- 
gineers mm scientists reluming to 
work after .1 career break will he 
launched just in time for the coming 
academic year. 'I lie scheme, initialed 
by Professor Daphne Jackson of Sur- 
rey University has been delayed by 
legal and financial problems within the 
University Grants Goimniiicc and the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council. 

Professor Jack son stresses thill her 
proposal for fellowship places ear- 
marked for women looking for a path 
back into research was received sym- 
pathetically by both bodies ia the wake 
uf last year's campaign to attract more 
women into technical subjects under 
the banner of WISE - women into 
Science and Engineering - year. 

But the SERC had no spare cash, 
and the UGC was advised by the 
Department at Education and Science 
Li could not legally support such n 
scheme. The Sex Discrimination Act, 
which provides for special schemes for 


they are underrepresented, only ap- 
plies to [ruining places. And the UCK’ 
am only pay tor university staff. 

However, the scheme will now- get 
off (lie ground with support from the 
Lcverliulmc Trust, the Institute of 
Physics, si nd companies, including 
liI:C, British Tclctum mid British 
Cins. There will be six places on offer 
this October for women between 27 
mid -15 who want to resume work 

K iri-time, and previously attained a 
iD or corporate membership of an 
engineering institution. More places 
may be available next year. 

Professor Jackson, president of the 
Women’s Engineering Society and 
head of the physics department nt 
Surrey said she began to campaign for 
the scheme when she realized Five 
appointments hod been made in the 
department over the past Tew years 
without 11 single female applicunt. 

The SERC hna also modified its 
rules for existing council fellowships. 


Union to change election rules 



A special conference to change the 
rule boon of the college lecturers’ 
union and minimize the risk of conflict 
with Ihc courts over the I9R4 Trade 
Union Act Is to be held later this year 
after all. It seems likely to be Decem- 
ber before the National Association of 
Teachers In Further and Higher 
Education can brake changes to the 
way its elections are conducted - well 
after the October deadline set by the 
Art. 

But details of the changes are to be 
finalized this month and circulated to 

For the benefit or those who have 
accosted me In railway I rains, street- 
markets, and In the bar or the 
Blackburn Trades Club, t was not 
one of the 17. 1 came, I stayed, I 
voted. The 17 should have been 
there (even though some- of them 
had good reasons for not being 



Veto for 

science 

ministry 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Mr Peter Brooke, Under-Sccrctary of 
State for Education and Science, has 
sc t his face against creation of a science 
ministry, just a week after the latest 
call for a minister for science and 
technology, from the House of Com- 
mons Education, Science and Arts 
Committee. 

Writing in the latest issue of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science's magazine, Link-Up , 
Mr Brooke says it is not clear those 
who want to promote science as a 
national priority would achieve more 
through n single department than they 
can now through a network of minis- 
ters and committees. 

The recommendation of a minister 
for science is becoming a regular 
feature of report on science policy, 
including earlier inquiries by tne for- 
mer House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee itself. However, the latest select 
committee to consider the idea does 
say the main priority at the moment is 
funding, not structure. 

Mr Brooke says one reason the 
science budget battle is weighted 
against the researchers is scientists' 
reluctance to educate the public about 
the value of their work, or protest at 
loss of funds. He says the most signifi- 
cant feutnre of the furore over the 
Government's proposals last Christ- 
mas to take money from student grants 
to boost science spending was not the 
vehemence of student s' parents but the 
silence of the scientists. 

The minister rcculls that the DES 
received lO.OUO letters on student 
grants, and only u handful on science. 
“Restructuring government runs the 
risk of irrelevance, unless .society at 
large appreciates the contribution of 
science and the potential opportunity 
costs of not investing in it; and thnt 
educational process cannot be abdi- 
cated by (he scientific community,” he 
snys. 
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Hi-de-hi help for campaign 


by Felicity Jones 

An anniversary recruitment drive to 
atttracl ndults lo literacy program- 
mes is to be launched by the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit In 
September. 

in the first (wo weeks of the month, 
publicity posters featuring personali- 
ties such as Ruth Madoc (above) 
encouraging students lo seek help 
will bo distributed to local basic 
education centres, libraries and Job- 
centres. 

Advertising space has been don- 
ated by a number or magazines and 
newspapers and several Independent 


television companies will be provlil • 
Ing space on their public itnkt 
announcements with a local refemi 
number for inquiries. 

The unit has arranged the back-op 
information services at local centre 
In most parts of the country excnl 
the North-West and East Anp 
where the companies do not bctm 
public service announcements. * 

The recruitment campaign, 
will coincide with International lit 
tcracy Day, Is aimed at the csthniM 
two million people who have diBW 
ty with reading and writing. Ik. 
figure is considered by ALBSU toll 1 
an underestimate. • 


Action wanted on physics teacher shortage; 


The institute of Physics is expected to 
urge the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion to lake immediate action over the 
shortage of both physics teachers and 
recruits to physics teacher training 
courses. . , , 

According to the last investigation 


the union’s 770 branches early In 
September. Officials believe that this 
will he sufficient to head off any throat 
of legal action. 

Union leaders have been warnod by 
their lawyers that the way the national , 
council, legally regarded us the print 
cipal executive, is elected cannot be 
successfully defended when the Act 
becomes law. The changes to be put 
forward are Intended, to be the mini- 
mum necessary to avoid the risk of a 
challenge In the courts while preserv- 
ing the structure as much as possible. 


recruitment compared , to last year. 
Out of these, ll reported a substantial 
drop, and four a 40 to SO per cent fall. 
Ip other cases, the words “very poor" 
. and “down dramatically” were used. 

■ The investigation also showed a 
discrepancy between student numbers 
on PGCE physics courses and the 
Department of Educational and Sci- 
ence quota of 30 per cent. The institute 
believes the real figures will be higher 


since this does not take account of 
failures or those students who opt for 
another career than teaching. 

This last category is likely to be quite 
substantial, judging front the insti- 
tute’s own figures which show that 13 
universities reported that at least one 
of their students was not intending to 
go into teaching. 

fn addition the investigation re- 
vealed that six universities had re- 
ported a lowering of the standard in 
applicants for 1985. Further comments 
snowed that this problem was as much 
one of calibre as of poor degree 
qualifications. 

The latest figures from the Graduate 
Teacher Training registry shows that 
even at this stage 29 university depart- 
m®oj s of education have vacancies for 
PGCE physics students along with 10 


there) since their absence has pro- 
vlded a useful diversion for those *. 
sections of the press wbb would : 
prefer to address any question but j 
the beginning of the .end of the i 
Thatcher administration 1 f| 


Behind the scenes of the Commons revolt 

nt the fear of God Into potential some of the notenttat n ™ . 


■ vruuiu ran ^' 7 — 

It was; Parliamentary arithmetic, ; 
when it comes , Jo revolts by. ,0 
Government's own ' supporters* is ; 
never a matter of twQ,plu»two 
equalling four. One reaSop tyhy so 
I many Tories rebelled Was because 
there never, ttady slag* btf ore the 
vote, appeared, the remotest chance 
that the : Government’s majority 
would be dawn below ,S0; and that 
belief vtas greatly enhanced |by the 
appiitentlyless than frenetic way In 
Which the Opposition was be- 
having. 

, ' ,The Government . Chief Whip, 
John Vyakeham, certainly tried to, 

' ' I 


put the fear of God Into potential 
rebels by telling them that the 
Government might fall. Bat Whips 
. do that all the time. The threats of a 
Government defeat only increased 
; the size of the rebellion, since the^ 
were hot believed. If, Instead of 
appearing to confirm the Tory 
rebels* -.belief that the Govern- 
ment’s majority was as unassailable 
as ever, we had pulled out all the 
stops to get members back from 
their holidays* if we had detained 
two elderly and Infirm Labour 
members who, for reasons of their 
health, never stay beyond mid- 
night, If we had cancelled a well 
publicized morning press confer- 
ence In Newcastle by preventing our 
spokesman from catching the night 
train lo that city; If we had done all 
that, the word would quickly have 
reached the Tories. * 

Some of those who were ready to 
vote against would have abstained; 


some of the potential abstainers 
would have Joined the Government 
In the lobbies. And word would 
have got back. There are no secrets 
in the House of Commons. 

. ¥j*" c !Jy tWs was my experience 

London Council and the Metropoli- 
tan County Councils. Potentfafre- 
beta were many: making them real 
was the problem. We had our best 

SiL; S ?r e ™ nenl Warily re- 
duced to 23 - when the Opposition 
appeared at its most twhuwdji vhen 
some people bad been allowed 
home. On the other occasions » 
where the case for rebellion was 
F2 - W organized, held 

SSU-ka and umM y tot by 

! or *5? t0 P. “birto debate 


Revenge. The Speaker owes no- 
thtag to the Prime Minister, who 
<Ud her brat to blackball him from 
Uie Job. He could not have chosen 
four men In support of the Govern- 
ment rnore likely to drive their 
erstwhile colleagues Into the 
Opposition's lobbies. Tim Eggar, a 
bright man, but too desperate for a 
the chairman 
of the 1922 Committee, not as nice 
as he looks; Eldon Griffiths, the 
member for the Police Federation; 

15^ the eccentric 
former Scottish law officer; and 
Tony Marlow, whose Inability to 
command respect on either side of 
JS™* *0 me unequalled; 
f* J® 8 ydgarity of bis arguments. 
I^wuln tears (of mjrth) during his 


colleges and polytechnics. I 
Another investigation to he jrtl 
lished in full in Thv Timex Education 
Supplement tliLs week shows that a fit. . 
out of 270 schools hud not been abkti 
find a single suitable candidate wilin' 
to take a physics teacher's post, wHf| 
others were forced to accept wall . 
candidates. [ 

Most vacancies were created k- 
retirements, promotions and tratisfcij 
but 12 per cent resulted from phy&j 
teachers moving to industry or coal; 
merce, invariably for better pay nil/ 
prospects or to escape the frustrattaf 
of inadequate resources. 1 

This is confirmed by two artlctowf 
be published shortly in one oftklr 
institue's publications. Both point 
that competition from industry hi; 
physics graduates is mounting agik 

£4,000 a year man to get £8,000 » \ 
year, but Insensitive and daraarist J 
for his more successful feBo* " ■ 
citizen on 25 grand lo gel SB f..- 
grand . . . Highly paid comrades^ ; ; 
Bulgaria receive more than 10 llf«* ft. 
the number ofleva of their low-pev 
Socialist brothers. Is that wW 
Opposition Members want?” * 

There were two points In tl* > 
speeches of those supporting drf £ 
Government. First, that Labour: y 
had done the same - an alkgsfaj 
which was conclusively demousw r 
by Peter Shore. ■. 

The second argument was lk*J 
concerning Terry Wogan, If * 1‘ 
could he paid £350,000 per f&> i 
why could not the Lord Chancellor . 
be paid £75,000? (Indeed, said Wj :f 
Eggar, he "deserves all Ural ** „]' 
more”.) There Is, however, a a®* f, 
pie answer - at least for those of* : 

L .1 * , . .. .. .. . 7 : 


Itself, I would not have mtaLdjt for 0 r ^^“tohrejy, oy * r « period 
e J e “| h ® annual salary of (he editor in !**™* tbe J 108 * of Wring doubles , 

*ifcT«a ..iiSfwSSS Syri*"" 5- ■« * 

— mougni moral and right for the 


w uic marnei. jvjr rrvgau ““-7. 
not be paid £350,000 a year. No«* | k 
should. Ilj- 

Jack Str aff fc 

The author Is Labour MP for EJ' 
bum. _ Ilf 
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Business IBM 4 leads on sponsorship 9 


teachers 

‘dynamic’ 

by Karen Gold 

Staff teaching business studies at the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank are 
dynamic, enthusiastic, well-qualified 
and hard-working, according to an 
HM Inspectorate report on the depart- 
ment wnich has been a centre of con- 
troversy. . 

HMI looked at business studies m 
the faculty of administrative studies in 
November last year, a month before 
the former head of business studies 
Mrs Lilian Geach ended a long-run- 
ning battle with the polytechnic in a 
£ 10,000 out of court settlement. 

Mrs Gcach had claimed constructive 
dismissal and was taking her case to an 
industrial tribunal, after taking early 
retirement in 1983. She claimed she 
was the victim of a ten-year campaign 
of harassment, by staff who were lazy, 
incompetent ana Marxists. 

In 1975 lecturers in the department 
went on strike amid protests about 
how the department was run; a £40.000 
inquiry cleared Mrs Geach of com- 
plaints about her running of the de- 
partment, except for one which was 
partially uphela saying that she had 
denigrated staff and used abusive com- 
ments. 

The HMI report says the dynamism 
and enthusiasm of many of the staff 
associated with the HND and degree in 
business studies are to be commended. 

Academic staff arc very well qual- 
ified for the courses they teach; the 
majority of teaching and learning is at 
least satisfactory and in some cases 
good or excellent, the report says, 
although it does pick out cases of clas- 
ses where students were too passive 
and where attendance was poor. 

Standards of work, marking and 
grading were usually sound, although 
some HND work was too generously 
marked. Entry to the courses was very 
competitive - 1 ,600 applicants for 80 
degree places - and wastage rates low- 
er than In other public sector courses. 

Accommodation and learning re- 
sources are of a very high standard 
and computer facilities sound. But the 
report says course management, moni- 
toring and development and staff de- 
velopment need to be better orga- 
nized. 

PSB: Inspection of Business Studies by 
HM Inspectorate, Irom the DES Pub- 
lications Despatch Centre, Honcypot 
Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Government has done its bit to help 
eliminate shortages of skills in in- 
formation technology, and the initia- 
tive now rests with industry, says the 
third and final report from the' skills 
shortages committee chaired by Mr 
John Butcher, under secretary or state 
at the Department of Trade and In- 
dustry. 

The report points to two new mea- 
sures taken to nelp improve the supply 
of properly trained information tech- 
nology (IT) workers since the commit- 
tee began work in April 1984: estab- 
lishment of the information technolo- 
gy skills agency to be run by the Con- 
federation of British Industry’s educa- 
tion foundation; and allocation of £43 
million from six government depart- 
ments for extra engineering and scien- 
ce places in higher education over the 
next three years, 

It adds that the IT skills agency must 
encourage companies lo quantify their 
skill needs at each level to help the 

Spending to 
be scrutinized 

A group of nine institutions is to in- 
vestigate from next November how 
colleges of higher education spend 
their money. 

The decision by the group, which 
includes the colleges of Crewe and Al- 
sager, Chelmer, Ealing, Gloucester- 
shire, Harrow, Nene, Newman, 
Slough and West hill, was taken at a 
meeting last week. 

The nine, all members of the Stand- 
ing Conference of Principals and 
Directors of Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education point out that this 
information is neeaed not only inter- 
nally but to provide a better yardstick 
for comparison among colleges end be- 
tween colleges and polytechnics. 

For example the group says it knows 
that the colleges get £180 less per stu- 
dent than polytechnics, but it needs to 
know more about how the£150 million 
allocated by the National Advisory 
Body is spent. 

The colleges say thnt many of the 
comparisons currently made arc based 
on data which is collected for other 
purposes and which can be misleading. 

The group is seeking the help of the 
Polytechnic Finance Officer's Group. 

Later on the group is also hoping to 
look at other matters, such as the dif- 
ference in funding methods between 
voluntary colleges and local authority 
maintained institutions. 


education system cater to their needs. 

The new report also calls for more 
multidisciplinary IT courses, and sug- 
gests sponsors of training should con- 
sider setting up a central database with 
details of It training currently on 
offer. 

Mr Butcher said last week that the 
Government had delivered what was 
promised in the first IT skills reports. 

“The education system has now 
opened its doors, it is now up to indus- 
tnalists in every sector to make the 
new partnership work", he said. 

The report asks the IT skills agency 
to look closely at areas of IT develop- 
ment, including advanced manufactur- 
ing systems, computer-aided design 
and software engineering. It says soft- 
ware development for large systems 
has been neglected in education and 
training. Ana it points to further critic- 
al shortages in the skills needed for 
communications network engineers. 

The committee proposes that one 
way forward would be for concerned 
companies to form a sponsoring con- 
sortium - to help define the skills they 


need and the courses lo meet the need. 
And the group hopes more companies 
will set up charitable trusts to fund 
educational projects, along the lines of 
the trust operated by IBM United 
Kingdom. 

The report also emphasizes that 
plans for training should take into 
account the needs of IT users. 
Although the committee was set up 
largely at the behest of major IT sup- 
plier companies, the group points out 
that information technology products 
and systems aic not ends in them- 
selves, and prospective users also need 
to employ skilled graduates and tech- 
nicians. 

The committee concludes that a 
change of climate is now under way, 
bringing a far greater awareness of the 
economic importance of information 
technology. 

Information Technology Skills Shor- 
tage Committee - final report, Sign- 
posts for the Future. Available from: 
DTI Library, Ashdown House, Room 
101, 123 Victoria Street. London SWJ. 
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Colleges join forces on access scheme 


The Polytechnic of North London has 
linked up with North London College 
to Increase access into higher educa- 
tion for mature students. 

The latest development in the North 
London Open College or ALFA (Ac- 
cms to Learning For Adults) will en- 
able students who wish to take applied 
economics or accounting for manage- 
ment in the polytechnic's evening ae- 
gree scheme to take a special prepara- 


tory course in mathematics. 

Those students who feel ill-equip- 
ped for the access course will be able to 
enrol for a portfolio preparation even- 
ing workshop run on two evenings a 
week. 

Kingsway-Princeton College has 
cooperated already with PNL to pro- 
vide an access course which leads 
directly into the polytechnic’s evening 
degree scheme. 




Mr Ricky Brock* secretary of Thames Polytechnic bowls club, takes 
part In the club’s 35th annual invitation bowls tournament. The club 
dates back to 1924* when it was attached to the Woolwich Polytechnic. 


Plum at the centre of the lecturers’ pay offer 


by David Jobbins 

The idea of merging the two lowest salary scales for 
nirther education lecturers has been at times in 
danger of becoming a shibboleth of trade union 
activity. It was adopted as a rallying cry by the 
extreme left within the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher Education, and 


seem a chimera. 

Whichever way college lecturers vote on the 


stuck at the top of the lowest grade. 

Union activists have long regarded the promotion 
blockage as a running sore, and the chance of 
removing it is the plum part of the package on offer. 

On September 1, If the deal is accepted, 14,272 
lecturers, more than 56 per cent of all Lecturer Is in 
England and Wales, will step firmly on to the seventh 
rung of an incremental ladder which - if the structure 
is not altered in the meantime - will take them to the 
top of the Lecturer 2 scale by 1988. 

Their arrival at that point, with 5,660 L2s already 
on the final points of the Beale, would exacerbate the 

f romotion blockage currently already more than 
1,000 lecturers - there too. 

The prospect of more than 31 .000 lecturers, a third 
of all college academic staff In the country, occupying 
the same incremental point is undoubtedly going to 


add a certain urgency to talks designed to achieve 
what the provisional agreement calls "longer term 
consolidation" to replace the "short term adjust- 
ment” of the automatic progression. 

Ways of easing the existing blockage at the top of 
the L2 scale are to be devised by the officials 
representing the two sides, and with union and 
employers committed to producing a report on 
progress on structural reform by December, the 
situation set out above is certain to he hypothetical. 

If both sides see the proposal merely as an interim 
stage towards wider reforms, it is also regarded as an 
important inducement to a settlement. 

ft is now 11 years since the proposal for a merger of 
the two scales was lodged as part of the evidence 
delivered by Natfhe to the Houghton committee. 
Houghton actually rejected the idea, arguing that 
there were advantages in having a promoted grade 
for staff teaching lower level work. 

Some progress was made however -the creation of 
an extra point on the top of the Ll scale was at least a 
recognition of the problem if scant compensation for 
those lecturers whose careers were blighted by it. 

The extent of the problem was dramatically 
highlighted in a survey compiled for the review group 


in 1983 which showed that of the 12,000 or so then at 
the top of the scale, 12percenthadbeen there for ten 
years or more. Persistence was rewarded with an 
extra £330 for the “stuck LU" last year. Now the 
employers have been prepared lo concede this as the 
carrot to induce lecturers into a settlement white 
schoolteachers' negotiations remain deadlocked. 

Lecturers will not make any formal decision until 
September, with a meeting of a salaries council to 
consider the membership's reaction expected by the 
end of that month. 

If it is ratified Lis on the top point will receive: 

• 5 jjier cent on their April 1984 salary backdated to 

• transfer to the seventh point of the L2 scale from 
September 1. 

Then on December 1 , the group of "Stuck Lis” 
will receive the 2 per cent payable on condition that 
reports on structural reform and cost-savings have 
been presented, based on tbe Aprjl 1 salary of an L2 
on the seventh point. Then, following next year's pay 
rise, on September 1 they will move on to the eighth 
point of the scale. . . 

By then, employers anticipate, longer-term 
structural reforms will be on the way. 


Howa "Stuck Li's” salary will grow 


Lecturer 1 scale 
Ll on lop point 


April 1884 April 1985 September 1885 Deoember 1985 September 1988 
6B0-10512 6207-11037 — 6324-11247 — 

10512 11037 11220 11433 11058 s 

* Plus annual salary Increase for 1986 


Hoping for 
a change 
of climate 

Discussions on pay for the universi- 
ties are In stalemate. The vice chan- 
cellors have not moved an inch from 
the offer of 4 per cent made In March. 
No wonder the announcement about 
the Top Salaries Review Body 
ricocheted around the university 
world. My phone has not stopped 
ringing. 

It would be Interesting to know 
where the chairman of Committee D, 
a deputy secretary In the Department 
of Education and Science, now 
stands. In a letter to the chairman of 
Committee A In Februnry this year 
he said that (he department recog- 
nized the importance of recruiting, 
retaining and motivating university 
teaching and research staff with 
appropriate quality. However, "(he 
Government regards these as consid- 
erations relevant to pay negotiations 
but does not think that arguments 
based on historical or external relati- 
vities should be major factors In pay 
negotiations”. In accepting the Plow- 
den recommendations on top salar- 
ies* very substantially based on his- 
torical and external relativities, the 
Government has clearly changed Its 
stance. 

Both sides in the universities nego- 
tiations consider that a substantial 
Improvement in the present level of 
academic pay is essential if universi- 
ties are to maintain (heir academic 
standards. The DES must accept that 
their philosophy of recruitment, re- 
tention and motivation, while an 
Important factor for the Government 
In setting public sector pny, cannot 
be. easily applied to such a highly 
qualified group as university 
teachers. One of the problems Is that 
In many cases the universities are the 
virtual monopoly employers of many 
university specialisms. 

There Is, however, increasing evi- 
dence of the difficulties bring experi- 
enced in attracting and keeping staff 
of the highest calibre. The Advisory 
Board for (ho Research Councils Is 
concerned enough to begin an inves- 
tigation Into the "brain drain” from 
the point of view of research Binding, 
It would be naive Indeed to think that 
depressed sabry levels do not play a 
large port In that exodus. Even 
where* as fn the Civil Service, there Is 
Utile evidence of substantial staff 
changes, loss of morale Is something 
all Institutions have suffered from. 

The Plowden Report recom- 
mended preventative action. 
Although tbe Prime Minister had 
previously been of the view that 
wastage rates of up to 12 per cent . 
could be tolerated, she hBS bowed lo 
the arguments put forward by Lord 
Plowden. Must the universities lose 
such a proportion of their best people 
before she recognizes the need for a 
similar response on academics’ pay? 

In. further education, the local 
authorities have made a significant 
gesture of support for demoralized 
staff. The cost in a foil year of their 
recent offer Is 7,25 per cent, well 
above the Civil Service or local 
government, and almost double the 
offer made by the universities to their 
staff. Both groups are operating on a 
cash limit of 3 per cent. 

The difference Is that the local 
authorities have shown they are 
prepared to challenge the Govern- 
ment’s philosophy and np the ante. 
The universities cannot opt out. The 
Idea of a meagre settlement in the 
universities impressing the Govern- 
ment Is now dearly laughable. 1 hope 
the vice chancellors will have the 
sensitivity to recognize that the cli- 
mate has now changed. 

Diana Warwick 

The author is general secretary of the 
Association of University Teachers. 
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overseas news 


Malaysians 
told to fall 
into line 

The Malaysian education ministry has 
told teachers they are expected to 
support only the government and the 
party in power following allegations of 
unti-governnient political education in 
universities and schools. 

Commenting on reports that some 
teachers are giving active support to 
opposition parties, the deputy educa- 
tion minister, Haji Bujang Ulis, said 
teachers opposing the ruling party 
should not allow themselves to Become 
confused over the concept of "neutral- 
ity" for government servants. 

Neutrality did not mean teachers 
were free to support nnd work for 
opposition parties, he said. "Each and 
every civil servant is expected to 
support and work for the government 
in power." 

It was the government's view, said 
Mr Ulis, that in a democracy the party 
which won the elcctionand formed the 
government had the people's man- 
date, and as such, civil servants, in- 
cluding teachers, are in the employ of 
the government us well os the people. 
Teachers who actively support opposi- 
tion parties, said the deputy education 
minister, should realize that it is the 
government who pays their salaries. 
Those teachers who disagree with 
these views and the “proper defini- 
tion" of neutrality, should resign from 
their posts. 

Mr Ulis added tltAt he hud directed 
the stoic education departments in- 
volved to submit reports on teachers 
recently alleged to have conducted 1 
political meetings in support of the 1 
radical Pnrli Islam Sc Malaysia (PAS). 
Those teachers proved to have been < 
engaged in such activities, he said, will i 
face disciplinary action, “including I 
dismissal”. ; 


Round one to 
the bureaucrats 

You cannot keep a good bureaucrat 
down. J ust when they thought they had 
escaped from President Reagan's 
proposal to put an income cap of 
532,500 on federal student aid, Amer- 
ican academics have been angered to 
find the self-same limit placed on 


China wants more managers 


by Geoffrey Parkins 

In a bid to overcome the serious 
shortage of trained managers and 
. executives in the country, China’s 

( universities and private enterprise 

have been called upon to expand still 
r further the number of management 
| institutes and courses to produce high- 
er standards of training. 

in May 1983, China had five man- 
agement institutes, staffed by around 
100 teachers, producing about 2,000 
graduates annually. Today there are 81 
institutes with a combined teaching 
staff of over 3,700, producing more 
than 5,000 managers and business 
executives each year, but the State 
Economic Commission says the 

( quantity and quality is still not high 
enough to come anywhere near meet- 
ing the country's needs. 

The committee said that institutes 
may offer full-time, part-time and 
intermittent study under credit system 
arrangements. Courses should in- 
clude: computers, mathematics, tech- 
nology, natural sciences, applied man- 
agement science, international monet- 
ary affairs, economics and labour laws. 

The committee added that nt the 
beginning of the seventh five-year plan 
in 1986, nil directors, managers and 
party secretaries of large and medium- 
sized enterprises would be selected 
from the courses. 

The tumultuous years of the cultural 
revolution, when management train- 
ing along with most other forms of 
education was severely neglected and 
the party took direct control of man- 
age nient responsibilities in must con- 
cerns, reduced the numbers of person- 
nel with such expertise. 

Most of China's older managers nnd 
executives have no professional train- 
ing and they urc being rapidly replaced 
by young graduates, usually engineers 
also without management training and 
precious little experience, who find U 
equally difficult to adapt to their new 
responsibilities. 



Down to business ... but student numbers are still failing to meet the demand 


Another problem is that there is also 
a serious shortage of trained and 
experienced engineers, and industry 
can ill afford to transfer too many of 
these to management posts. 

In an effort to meet the urgent needs 
of local industrial concerns many uni- . 
versifies are setting up courses de- 
signed for individual firms. Xi’an 
Jiaotong University, for example, has 
recently set up three two-year courses 
on (his basis for local industry, enrol- 
ling students with at least five years' 
experience in junior management or 
technical work who arc thought to be 
suitable for greater munngement re- 
sponsibilities. 

The results so fur have been en- 
couraging. with about Wl per cent of 
graduates subsequently becoming fac- 
tory directors, managers, chief 
accountants nnd works supervisors. 

Peking Economics College has just 
recently set up a management consul- 
tancy service on a similar basis. The 
service includes helping local industry 


and businesses set up their own man- 
agement training classes and plan their 
own development strategy. The col- 
lege reports that the response from 
local enterprises has been good, with a 
large number of contracts being 
signed. 

But it is clear that higher education 
provision in the management field is 
nowhere near capable of meeting the 
needs of nil enterprises, and the major- 
ity will continue to find their own way 
by trial and error for some time to 
come. 

Meanwhile, many of Chinn's senior 
n linn igers attended n month-long 
series of business lectures in Peking 
and other cities, which was jointly 
sponsored for the second year running 
by the Chinese Management Associa- 
tion und two US companies. Unison 
International and the xerox Founda- 
tion. Amcricnn postgraduate teachers 
have been brought in for lectures 
covering business strategy and 
methods of decision making. 


Drive to meet call for technicians 
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the higher education act, provide 
awards to doctoral students In selected 
humanities, arts and social science 
fields on a "demonstrated level ol 
financial need". The law makes no 
mention of an income cap, but now the 
education department has slipped it 
into regulations governing the awards. 

Whether they will succeed in making 
it Brick is a moot point. The post- 
secondary education subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives has now 
noticed the move, and is not amused, 
“We will probably be writing to the 
secretary to express our displeasure'*, 
said a member oE the committee staff, 


by Peter Mauger 

A new type of university has been 
evolved in Chinn over the Inst Four or 
rive yenrs to produce higher trained 
technicians. 

Jinan Vocational University, for 
example, was founded in 1983 under 
the guidance of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, financed by Jinan municipality 
with a capital grant ol 1.21 million 
yuan and a World Bank grant of 1.3 
million yuan. 

The university runs three-year 
courses in civil architecture, engineer- 
ing manufacture and textile weaving, 
and two-year courses in management, 


Ivy League boosted as 
corporations step up aid 


The federal deficit has its compensa- 
tions for American universities. Big 
corporations, alarmed at the growing 
competition from abroad made possi- 
ble by' the soaring dollar, have begun 
pumping money into higher education 

m increasing quantities. 

.Since President Reagan came to $111 million. 


1983-84, which was a rise of $440 
million. 

* Harvard, with more than $125 mil- 
lion . in gins, easily took first place 
among the hickvrectalents. Rival Yale 


power, corporate giving has increased 
by 128 per cent. Last ye$r alone it rose 
by 14. 3. per cent - or three times the 
rate of inflation — to $1.27 billion, 

- The reason, according to Arthur 
Kammermarij, vice president of the 
Council for- Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, is -that companies realize that 


can t compete on a labour basis - we 

: have to outsmart, out-thinlc and out- 
tecbnologlze.” 

, •• At the present rato.of Increase, gifts 

• from. industry will soon exceed those 
from non-alumni ($1.32 billion last 

• year) antialumni ($1.31 billion). Both 
showed healthy increases over the 
preidous year, but at a lower rale, 
iWAher, voluntary contributions to 

■ funds totalled $5.6 billion in 


. contributions made by their employees 
to universities. Although such schemes 
account for only about 9 per cent of 

E fts from industry, they are valued 
icause they usually lack any strings. 
. Now. It is being alleged, some 
. institutions are fiddlGig ifte^odoand 
submitting claim forms to match gifts 

SELT? I IOVe . r made i or eve « sup- 
plytng money to employees so that 

a **1 which will then be 
matched. Some of the frauds have 
shown a touch of genius hichiv 
appropriate to universities, but the 


city senior middle schools and ail are 
day students. They pay S0-60yunn per 
annum, the city bcoring the main 
burden of the cost, about 1,000 yuan. 
Enrolment is by tho national unified 
student enrolment examinations 
though, ns an Institution ranking below 
universities, the entry requirement Is 
less strict. 

The rolTof 443 students is planned to 
expand to 1,900 by 1990. Most of the 
70 teaching staff arc Jinan-born, recoi- 
led, in accordance with the usual 
Chinese practice, from universities all 
over China and even Tibet to set up 
thisnew university in their home city. 
The university is at present housed 

nn Art duninp Mlddi. H.L 1 ir 


Teachers’ pay 
blamed for fall 
in standards 

from Hasan Akhtar 

, . . ISLAMABAD 

■All the 14 universities in Pakistan are 
freed with financial problems and 
Umifr on their resources which make 
.It impossible to maintain even on- 
golng curricular activities, says Dr 

Pim£h A rr n !iL, v,ce chan «Uor of 
Punjab University, the connlry', 

salaries and allowances, while cam- 
‘‘barren from inside", be 
j»id. Education standards were fall- 
mimS? d f p te the unprecedented 

2J2f wa ® no way to halt the 
rate had 

now sunk as low as 7 per cent 
JSS *"— 111 tMchera ’ salar- 

rertewthe fluuictal WabUKy of mV! 


committed themselves to employ a 
number of graduates. They hnd paid 
the university 400-500 yuan for every 
student they intended to employ on 
graduation. 

Seventeen or the 82 such universities 
established since 1980 have had World 
Bonk grants to send staff abroad for 
advanced training. Jinan plans to send 
16 staff abroad by 1990 to study, in 
addition to thoir six specialisms, en- 
vironmental protection, computers, 
librarlanshlp and foreign languages. 
They would very much like to send 
some to tho UK but are daunted by the 
high fees. 

Jinan, the capital city of Shandong 


New law on 

university 

elections 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Tl ,c *V>hl Government's plans for >r 
amendment of the West GemJu* 
versity law lias made significant head, 
way m passing a final hearing io Z 
Bundestag committee for education 
and science. 

However, the committee derided on 
more than 40 amendments, monk 
h X thc c h«stian DemoaS 
(CDU) faction, of education mioisto 
Dorothcc Wilms’s original draft The 
final version is expected to be passed 
with the majority votes of the raft® 
coalition parties in the Bundestag alia 
thc summer recess. The Social Bern* 
cratic and Greens opposition patties 
opposed the draft on all points. 

According to the CDU’s education 
spokesman Klaus Dawcke, the most 
important revision made by the ana- 
mittee is the change of regulations fa 
the election to university govemfa 
bodies. 

Following the examples of Bavaria 
and Baden Wurtembcrg, professoa 
are now to be given an absolute 
majority on thc panels choosing the 
university head 

Dawcke said thc government wj 
following proposals oy the recton' 
conference which had called for stiKu 
guidelines for voting at all Germu 
universities. 

At the same time, thc revised drab 
maintained Wilms's proposal forsepi- 
ratc university courses for spcciiDj 
gifted students, which are vehemently 
opposed by thc Association of German 
Students (VDS). However, the deri- 
sion whether to introduce such 
courses, will lie left to thc universities 

The committee also appealed ts 
universities to take measures agaiitt 
thc “continuing disadvantages” d 
women academics and called on then 
to nchieve a more balanced reptfr 
sentation of women. 



uorothee WUma: overruled 
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Science faculties urge 
Star Wars boycott 

from William Norris 

® cc ept support from thc strategic d 
During a month when AmerSPil l en ? ‘ n,t,ativc organization, wbn 

screens from the monster they created 1 lhe an . d C °S2£! 

„ T™ , particular in Mr muiaia » on lhost "* 

Illinois' 1 and . J* !“» «i n ^2S l S 


initiative, and ureinc oTherc rn r n circulated among UDfflW* 

suit. 8 1 8 others to follow and commercial companies likely K>l 

The Illinois petition a«ert* ,u M !£ d fo t0 ke part In the project 
Star Ware programme if Pe . n[a gon, wh« ch L r l ac , SL 

dubious and nolfticAiiv earlier objections from the Califort 

C on: “We^elievi rh»?*»L 5e c ** and Massachussels institutes of fee 

5 programme remp!^n!c the SlHr nolo W publishing a do**# 

advance tSrardsficnuines^iri? 0t K an c,a,nr,,n 8 ™ academic sdcflhsjj « 
a Mai. . ■ fiCHUlne secun V. bill 1. (mvmr flf PI 1 


claiming that academic sdMlbg « 
a major step tafwanfe ? VCIW helming)y in favour of thepi 

•dentists, we wifi Jm J* 1 - has maintained a lofty “lent*' 


a major step backward, a. " 7 ’. - “*Mwneimingiy u 

•demists, we MU ij? aMlv^J'SS S?' has malnrain ' 
‘ appiy for or thc new protests. 
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overseas news 


Fees ‘will Too 
reduce ‘ 

equality’ 

from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The reintroduction of fees for tertiary 
tuition in Australia would lead to an 
even less equal social mix among 
students than exists at present, accord- 
ing to an Australian National Universi- 
ty researcher. 

Dr Don Anderson, a specialist on 
equality in higher education, says 
similar conclusions have been reached Senator Kemv 
in Sweden following Tecent studies 

to 6 ”’ . , 

Commenting on proposals by the £ 

Australian minister tor finance, Sena- 9 

tor Peter Walsh, that fees should be 

reintroduced with means tested grants 

for poorer students, Dr Anderson said 

decisions by the Hawke government g* 

had already been counter-productive ■ W* I I 

as far as equity was concerned. ■*“ 

Recent evidence showed that after 
decades in which there had been no Changes in Po, 
change In the social spectrum of stu- Act, passed bv 
dents, at the end of the 1970s, a shift last week, will 
had begun towards more equality, Dr ersible social 
Anderson said. During a period when according to Ec 
demand for higher education slack- of a small gi 
ened, the lowest third of thc social resisted thc p 
order gained ground. merits. 

Dr Anderson snid this was in con- Osmanczvk, 
trast to what was happening in a maintains that 
nuraberof other countries. In Sweden, parliament to 
where there had been a decline in the changes on the 

value of student giants, the social don. Elections 

profile of the student population was and the amend 

much more unequal than m Australia. be carried ove 

A recent Swedish study had shown The current | 

that for individuals from homes in March 1980, 

which one of the parents had a uni- longed by mor 

vcnlty degree, the likelihood of begin- zyk s proposal 

ning a post-secondary education was major criticism 

seven times greater than for indi- ments have be< 

victuals from working-class homes, the same pari 

while the likelihood of completing a voted to estal 

university degree wns as much ns ten omy, has now, 
times higher. government. 

In tho United States evidence wns autonomy, 
emerging of a social regression In Presuninbly, 
participation, due to shnrp rises in was to hurry t 

tuition fees. during thc vf 

_ Dr Anderson said that when Austra- from thc acadi 

lian data became available for thc past be less conccr 

three years, they would almost certain- Osmanczyk 
ly reveal a slackening If not a rcversol minister of sen 

in the democratiziil^ trend. tl° n j Dr Bcnor 

The intense competition for places, to listen to tl 

rising entrance scores, grants which changes. "In ti 

met only about half of onJndepcndcnt method of igi 

student's costs, and tougher rules for educated peor 

older students seeking entry, had com- sistmg of mgr 

bined to favour those groups which — 

had traditionally benefited from high- fTl 1 ^ _ a . J 
er education. H/ICCt] 

‘When all the evidence from econo- 
mic, sociological and socio-psycholo- 
Kical studies is put together, the most IIlllllS 
likely conclusion is that financial bar- . 

ners do inhibit the enrolment of stu- from Donal 
dents from certain ‘disadvantaged’ 
categories*', Dr Anderson said. Weeks before 

An evaluation of fee abolition had could go eithe 

pointed out that a substantial shift Wallda, minis 

towards democratization in higher Social Demo< 

education would require changes else- has ruled Swei 

where in the system, not simply the controversial 1 
removal of the barriers at the point of universities ar 
entry. Almost all the attrition from araination. 
achool students from poor families in a 2,000 
occurred in the middle years of secon- government's 
dajy schooling. independent 

u participation is to be more eQual, Dagbladet, M 

me bright poor will have to be helped cates “free zoi 

to the starting gate, financial assistance While not def 

during tertiary study is necessary, but she speaks of 

not a sufficient condition for reform." scholarship ar 

In a South Australian study carried and effective l 

out by the tertiary education authority web of regula 

to that state, results showed that rectors and gc 

B £u on °* ‘ ees bad not provided end in mina. 

children of low-income families with The idea is 
PMJer access to higher education. the Social Dei 

The 10-year survey showed that the themselves to 
socio-economic profile of students in level. In Dece 
higher education had not changed a Bill was 
since 1974. Upper-class students still decision-maid 
putnurabered their counterparts from ties, entailinj 
toWnncorae families by three to one. internal ora 

The study was made by the director Democrats al 
of academic planning for the state, Dr exempting un 
Kusrell Linke, who ranked all students search from tl 
enrolled since 1974 in three socio- cuts while loj 
economic groups. The socio-economic (£l .75 million 
tosaiminatlon was most marked in Where Mr 
medicine and law. Students from the disputed is 
upper third of Adelaide's metropolitan bureaucracy i 
Population were 20 times more likely ■ boards and 
to study medicine than those from the bodies partly 
tower third, • lives of local 


Too many specialists spoil medicine - Kennedy 



from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

There are too many chlefr and not enough Indians In the 
American medical profession. At least, that appears to be 


Senator Kennedy: lending weight 


the view of Senator Edward Kennedy, who Is lending his 
considerable weight to a Bill now before Congress which 
would cut federal spending on medical education. Less 
funding. Senator Kennedy argued, would encourage 
teaching hospitals to limit the number of specialists they 
train, and concentrate instead on '‘primary care doc- 
tors’*. 

The trend towards medical specialization in the United 
States encouraged by the considerable sums of money 
that such doctors can make, has begun to cause a 
shortage of general practitioners, especially In (he rural 
areas. The Bill aims to redress the balance by freezing 
direct medical education costs for one year, and limiting 
support of residency programmes to five years, or until 


Initial state medical board requirements are met. It will 
also eliminate funding for foreign medical school gradu- 
ates who are not US citizens. 

Teaching hospitals will be compelled to affiliate with a 
medical school, and to enter au agreement with the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services to limit the 
number of specialists they train. Thc estimated savings 
arc $600 million over three years from thc 3 billion spent 
on medical education each year from the Medicare trust 
fund. 

Opponents of the measure during Its committee stage 
argued that the bill would “distort the market place” and 
mean government Involvement In consumers' choice of 
medical services. “Sixty three per cent of medical 
education is funded by the government”, retorted 
Senator Kennedy. “We're in It up to our ears. Under 
Medicare, that's taxpayers’ money.” 

The bill now goes to the foil senate for approval. 


* Socially damaging ’ 
reforms go through 


Student convictions quashed 


Changes in Poland's higher education 
Act, passed by the parliament (Sejm) 
last week, will bring “deep and irrev- 
ersible socibI damage'' to Poland 
according to Edmund Osmanczyk. one 
of a small group of deputies who 
resisted thc passage of the amend- 
ments. 

Osmanczyk, a non-party member 
maintains that it was improper of the 
parliament to vote on such important 
changes on the eve of its own dissolu- 
tion, elections ore due on October 13 
and the amendments, he urged, should 
be carried over until the next session. 
The current parliament, elected in 
March 1980, has already been pro- 
longed by more than a year. Osmanc- 
zyK s proposal would have quashed a 
major criticism of the way the amend- 
ments have been handled, namely that 
thc same parliament which in 1982 
voted to establish university auton- 
omy, has now, under pressure from the 
government, voted to destroy that 
autonomy. 

Presuninbly, the government's wish 
was to hurry thc amendment through 
during the vacnllon, when reaction 
from thc academic community would 
be less concerted. 

Osmanczyk further accused thc 
minister of science and higher educa- 
tion, Dr Bcnon Miskicwlcz, of refusing 
to listen to those who opposed thc 
changes. “In this stubborncss there is a 
method of ignoring the opinions of 
educated people, social councils con- 
sisting of high-ranking scientific and 


social authorities in the key fields of 
our life,” he said. He reminded the 
parliament that “the social and moral 
authority of our scholars must be the 
stable value of our culture and state". 

The amendment was duly passed by 
a vote of 338 to five with rune absten- 
tions. Reaction from the universities 
cannot be expected until next terra, 
and may depend to some extent on the 
exact text of the amendment. 

According to some reports, students 
from several universities have been 
planning strikes and protests but it is 
not dear whether these were intended 
as a protest against the changes in the 
Act or against the proposed abolition 
of the student self government com- 
mittees. Since, shortly before the 
amendments went before parliament, 
it was announced that the government 
was prepared to drop this point, the 
students may feel that any protest will 
now be ill timed. 

During thc past few weeks, thc 
government has tried, cautiously, to 
woo the academics by apparently 


yielding on n Tew less essential issues, 
by assuring thc acndemlcs that under 
the amended law (hey will still have 
more autonomy than thc Catholic 
University of Lublin, or tho theologic- 
al colleges, and by sharing on televi- 
sion a documentary on the changes to 
tho French higher education system at 
thc beginning of the 1970s which was, 
said the film, strongly opposed at the 
time but is now generally felt to have 
been a good thing. 


Election controversy over 
minister’s ‘free zone’ article 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Weeks before a general election that 
could go either way Mrs Lena Hjeira- 
Walton, minister of education in the 
Social Democratic government that 
has ruled Sweden since 1982, has aired 
controversial views on the position of 
universities and the matriculation ex- 
amination. 

In a 2,000 word article for the 
government's sharpest daily critic, the 
independent conservative Svtnska 
Dagbladet , Mrs Hjelm-Walldn advo- 
cates “free zones" tor the universities. 
While not defining the term precisely, 
she speaks of units that would make 
scholarship and research more simple 
and effective by being excluded from a 
web of regulations. She will approach 
rectors and governing bodies with this 
end in mina. , , 

The Idea is consistent with the way 
thc Social Democrats have committed 
themselves to more autonomy at local 
level. In December 1983, for instance, 
a Bill was enacted to give more 
decision-making power to the universi- 
ties, entailing adjustments of their 
internal organization. The Social 
Democrats also pride themselves on 
exempting university teaching and re- 
search from their widespread spending 
cuts while lopping 20 million kronor 
m .75 million) on administration. 


(£L75 mUlion) off administration. 

Where Mrs Hjelm-Walttn will be 
disputed is in her defence of 
bureaucracy in the shape of regional 
boards and university governing 
bodies partly manned by representa- 
tives of local communities and busi- 


from Wachira Kigotho 

NAIROB 

Thc Kenya High Court has quashed 
thc convictions of 14 University of 
Nairobi students who were imprisoned 
for six months on March 8, after being 
found guilty of converting a university 
Land rover for unlawfuf use during 
disturbances which led to the closure 
of the university. 

The students had been jailed by the 
chief magistrate Mr H. H. Buch after 
deciding not to participate in thc 

G ceedings when they learnt lawyers 
withdrawn from the case. The tour 
advocates had alleged that they were 
not given time to prepare for thc case. 

Two judges said tnat they were “of 
the view that it will be unfair to order a 
retrial as justice will seem not to have 
been done". He added that in such 
cases, “the sentences in such convic- 
tions are set aside". Justice A. M. 
Cockar ordered that any of the appel- 


lants still serving sentence should be 
released immediately. 

Twelve of the students had com- 
pleted tlieir sentences but two who had 
Been found guilty of possession of 
cannabis and sentenced to a further six 
months appeared in court for the 
sentence to be set aside. 

The most significant defence put 
forward was that an opening address 
by the attorney-general, Mr Justice 
Matthew Mulli, oeforc the hearing 
started at thc chief magistrate's court, 
had been irrelevant and contained 
prejudicial matters. 

In what was seen as a measure of the 
seriousness with which the govern- 
ment treated their behaviour Justice 
Mulli had described (he students as n 
group of privileged youths who 
showed disregard for law and in de- 
fiance went out to demonstrate arro- 
gance and lawlessness, especially when 
they commandeered a vehicle. 



ness. Intermedianr red tape has been 
coining under fire from critics as 
"unnecessary". 

The National Board of Universities 
and Colleges, a buffer between the 
government and seats of learning, has 
revealed that it will advise the scrap-’ 
ping of regional boards. Among 11 
proposals designed to save five million 
kronor (£440,000) a year, this would 
allow the universities more autonomy, 
ease the pressure on their resources, 
and still allow county representatives a 
say in their running. 

Mrs Hjelm-Walldn has raised objec- 
tions of another kind through an 
interview shejgave to the Swedish news 
agency TT. Reacting to the hesitancy 
ol many matriculants to take up degree 
. courses, she advocated a maximum of 
seven years between matriculating and 
university entrance. The professional 
union federation SACO/S R argued 
that it would be unreasonable to 
invalidate examination results for peo- 
ple aged only 25. 

With committees now investigating 
university admission and student fi- 
nance, the minister argued that en- 
trance should be simplified, with more 
local Influence. 

Other main points in Mrs Hjelm- 
Walldn's article, include rejection of 
the argument that less quantity would 
mean more quality, insistence that 
today's young Swedes should have the 
same access to higher education as 
their parents enjoyed, more equitable 
recruitment of staff by social crass and 
sex, and a bigger say for small institu- 
tions. 
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Accent 
is on 
work 

A friend of Jean McNIcol’s bas 
drawn a cartoon of her with a bubble 
above her head reading: . . Scot- 
land . . . whlnge . . . whinge . . 

It seen is there Is nothing (Ike 
Oxford University for bringing out 
one’s latent nationalism. “Everybody 
makes fun of my accent. There aren’t 
many Scots around - and most of 
them are posh Scots who went to 
Eton.” 

Jean is currently back in the old 
country, working as a receptionist In 
a Glasgow health centre. Oxford 
students are not permitted to work 
for more than six weeks. In order to 
have lime for their heavy vacation 
reading lists, but Jean has been 
spurred to take a job by "a nasty 
letter from the hank manager”. 

She has bad to borrow money from 
her parents for next term - Trinity 
College, where she bos spent the past 



Most of the Class of ’83 are now enjoying their last real break 
before final examinations and the search for a job start to cloud 
the horizon. A number have already had their first interviews 
with careers services. 

This progress report concentrates on 13 of the original 22 
students. Some of the absentees have taken extened/trips 
abroad, others have dropped out of the exercise and some have 
simply proved Impossible to contact over the summer. Eva 
Lartey, for example, is taking a well-earned break with 
relatives after spending the early part of the summer doing 
clinical work for her dentistry course at Manchester Uni- 
versity. 

There will be a further report in the new academic year, 
which will focus particularly on some of those who do not 
appear here. 


Making the right choice 

Looking back. EmmiJ Jane Wilt illCAn 


c * — - - ---- BUS utui 

two wars, obliges students to move 
out for the Anal year, and Jean has 
had to pay a deposit and month’s rent 
for a bouse which she wlir share with 
four other students. She is looking 
forward to the freedom of a Rat, but 
foresees problems over the cleaning 
and washing up. 

Jean was delighted by the Oxford 
dons vote against awarding Mrs 
i hatcher nn honorary degree. “A lot 
of people went on about precedent, 
but we frit principle had to go before 
tradition.” 



, Looking back. Emma Jane Wilkinson 
i f*)* * he second year of her course has 
hcen far more difficult because for the 
firs! time she seriously began to ques- 

W8S on fhe “right 
path . This, she points out. is a state of 
mind which also affected her fellow 
students. 

“Luckily though on reflection, 1 
have decided thar teaching and a 
primary BEd in religious studies is 
indeed the right way to proceed.” she 
sflvs. 

But she adds that there hnvc been 
moments when she wished her couree 
was only three years. “However that 
wusa reaction ofthc moment, and [ am 
sti I convinced that in the long run. it is 
de re f ,f, ° d ° n four-years honours 

however Emma Jane is much more 
critical of her studies than previously. 
She is still pleased with the choice of 
Bishop Grosseteste College, bin has 
been annoyed by the sometimes re- 
petitive work, and the lack of icaehimj 
practice in the second year. 

* Wc had only half a day » week in 
school. It was enjoyable but no real 
experience because it consisted of 
groups of four children, and therefore 
was a false situation. Fortunately there 
°£ Aching practice in the tliird j 
year, she says. 



Another aspect which Ims fmorni ■ i i ^ ni,d,t ’ r l!niin 0,1 ,u:r finances has 
En.mii June, Is that she u a requirement to purchase equip- 
kicking her heels i„ T JFl fw f,cr * hlrd 2™ Studies. So far 

Zt h ' sa 

iridTSi ,oh “ orr “/ f ™’ 

ItawK'l rmisS'ihcra f w« Slv Y™' I*™* her p. ren is have 

longing in go liomo, oxneciilly “f is 


term because of the pressure of work. 
We had to stay, however, because the 
first day of the next term always takes 
place in the current one," she said. 

Emma Jane has not participated in 
any demonstrations - there have been 
none in the college- but she did notice 
that materials were running rather 
low. She is not quite sure whether this 
was to do with cuts or for other 
reasons. 

?SL th S first timc s hc has also found 
Jt difficult to live on her grant. She 
thinks it is partly because she was living 
outside college. Next year she is mov- 
ing back to the halls or residence to her 
single room. 

* Although I enjoyed sharing with 
friends, I am renlly looking forward to 
being on my own u bit und nut having 
to spend so much time studying in the 
lihrary, she says. 

Another drain on her finances has 
been a requirement to purchase equip- 
ment for her third yenr studies. So far 
this Iihs cost her £30, and she reckons 
that was a substantial amount to find. 
But it has not led her to being 
overdrawn or having to borrow from 

hnr nnnuifr 


Jean has had no exams during the 
second year of her English course, 
apart front termly “collections", col* 
lege exams on vacation reading. Her 
S?"* *J® ve warned constantly 
aaalnsf “second year syndrome'’ 
where students do no work} she 
thinks that next year she will wish she 
had done more. She has not been 
slacking, however. A tutor accused 
her of playing too safe, and she has 
begun producing essays on subjects 
such as Jane Austen as a feminist. 

Appropriately, Jean Is to be 
women’s officer on the executive of 
the Labour Ciub next term, and is 
also on the women’s committee of the 
students' union. 

She was in the 5,000-strong stu- 
dent demonstration which greeted 
the prime minister and Sir Keith 
Joseph on their visit to Oxford this 
session. 

‘Tl was quite frightening. The 

S lice went very much Over the ton, 
sklng and punching people. They 
amsted about 55 students, all of. 
whom were acquitted.” 


Theory first, now practice 

Next month, Calhoun Curficld begins 

a year working in a Dumfries knitwear F ^ 

company, part t»f the Pringle group. 

aho has spent most of her six-wcck 
vacation smying nt home In Eilin- . 

burnli, with a few days visiting relatives *■ 

in the north of Scotland. 

. She is look! ng forwo rd to the indust- ' 
nal placement part of her four-year 

BSc at the Scomsh CoHegc of Textiles W fl| 

In Qalashicls - she has found the first VStu 

two years concentrating on theory wilh **'•*> ■ Ml 

lltilc practical work. . 

The second year of her course in v ^ .'Sir 

textiles and clothing studies has been I: v. '.!> • 

much harder than the first, she confes- V 1 '.' ; : 

ses, but she has found the subjects i? ’?• ..ok ; 

making more sense, aud has passed all w r&sM’ Jr -r • S 

the exams, K -i. : • 

She is the fim Galashiels student to J’ ’ ' r 

be emptoyed by the Dumfries «im- 

SSfe^Th!? meiSin ™ hall {? rwork “taring residence, sharing a 1 
toil “ lot * “ n ‘ l ve v^onien. and 

students oii ind?Ktr^! er i ,CW ‘ * he worlc ™* managed fairly 

senton P^oement last forays with her flatmates to dii 

,S V ? *£ en offcred Permanent filmi. , 

] &,nLl h ^S nn - 8 -. . . ■ The collie affiliated to the I 

s tadent3 during Union of Students after Chrii 
mas SkSt?®? 81 Bnd before Christ- move which Catriona object 

SMS *S d ? m P^ngmonthly {jtan’t SCO that much point 

mofi 18 .? fh 5J r wor ^- 1116 P fl y win. be haven’t seen anything of be 

more than the -student pant, says dr.” 7 M 02 

Catriona, but her solvency will depend She admits that very few t 

S*W'“»B !h *e has to pay for opposed affiliation, but isu 


longing to go home, oxpecia, v asThnX o£ y , **£? on holida ^ * mma ^nc is 
nol managed to g„ bncfllicrc al all this * 


m 
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aoeoaimpdatiop, not yet organized. 

• She has spent this year hi a self- 


'*r *w ». 

••V-. ■ - . % 


ratenng residence, sharing a flat with 
Bye other young women, and despite 
the work has managed fairly regular 
forays with her flatmates to discos and 
films. , 

The college affiliated to the National 
Union of Students after Christmas, a 
move which Catriona objects to “J 
didn t see that much point, and I 
haven t seen anything of benefit so 

She admits that very few stud™* 


When the 
going 
gets tough 

Tho academic pace hotted up for 
Rebecca Dodman, studying mod- 
ern languages at Stirling Universi- 
ty. “It certainly got a lot tougher 
this year compared with the first, It 
was not so much the quality of the 
work but the quantity - there was 
just ao much to do.” 

Rebecca dropped German, one 

of the three languages she studied In 

SKI 1 ’? fohlhft t creased workload 

shTnLiS her P firforn, ance - 
she passed her examinations sum. 

b * certain of follow- 
tag^toe AiU five-year honours 

vSSkS'i"!* con^mrate on 



Exam fears 
unfounded 

Kenneth Maclean left for three 
at army cndci camp at the benona^ 
summer filled with apprehensiM.tii 
exam results had not yet ecu 
through, and he admitted: HTievcs 
tamly weren’t the Sunday school pi® 
that the first year finals were." 

Ken. studying for a BSc in electro* 
and electrical engineering at Rota 
Gordon s Institute of Technology a 
Aberdeen, continued gloomily tla 
after cadet camp he would be at h® 
in the north of Scotland until it 
beginning oF term - “if 1 get back’ 
His fears proved unfounded, ft 
only is he in the top 10 of a classofow 
50 with an average mark of moreiba 
70 per cent , he is well above average! 
the two exams he found “particular : 
rough,” physical electronics andeltt! 
tricnl theory. I 

The BSc is a four-year course, nil 
Ken has ns yet given no thought tn 
prospective enreer, nllliough k 
assumes the careers guidance team’d 
descend on the students at the bep 
ning of next session. 

He enjoys the course, but findihl 
work taking up nil his time. He hasu 1 
idea whether education cuts have U 
to a deterioration in union faeflitin 
since the only time he has gone outn, 
at the end of this session after*, 
exams. 



boot but there I will be the oo|r 
person. 

“We may not be provided idrt 
accommodation so we may haw 10 
start looking for somewhere loliff 
as soon as we get there.” 

. u 8 b the end of the course^ 
fjjfj ■ ,o ng way off - Rebecca rf 


Frmch and Is waiting loSrwhere Slli i ( 8 way off ~ Rebecca rf 
ta France she wlU spend her rinhi !?! u hav ® two ^ears to go when n»sl 

months as a language* KBfatonJ L 8 ^ f 5* c . ,ass of ’ 83 wi » ^ 

school or collet. 8 ^ twital a dust from their fret-* 

this 





j — M ,IIC same prefen 

~ and on| y half-way 

toward her * up ,s sti » half.-.. . J 

e S .° u £ h Olamorgan Instil 


iiuiii iiicii mi-*” 

has been giving serious fhoughtiVi 
career. 

First thoughts of InterpreHni 
have been replaced by transutliig- 
preferably In France. 




Lmnnir^i 
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alf of the course. She has heard that 
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On the pitch and 
on the demos 


It has been a year of exams, student 
sit-ins, and football for Stephen Reid, 
now aged 20, and at the end of his 
second year, studying business and 
computers at Queen's university, Bel- 
fast. 

During the summer vacation, 
Stephen is moving out of halls of 
residence and into digs with three 
friends. He suspects that catering for 
himself will prove too time-consuming 
having got accustomed to meals in half, 
and admits he will probably live on fish 
and chips from the local take-away. 

He is spending one month on a 
holiday In Europe with university 
friends, but has to return to resit an 
exam in operational research - one of 
his subsidiary subjects. Exams loom 
large in the QUB science faculty, 
where students have to sit a batch each 
year. Stephen failed only one out of a 
total of seven exams, and is confident 
he will pass it next time round. 

Important landmarks in his year 
have included taking part in student 
demonstrations against higher educa- 
tion cuts. These have directly imping- 
ed QUB students who have suffered 
cuts in their grants, travel grants, and 
in library opening hours and in the 
supply oi periodicals. 

Stephen joined in a big student 
march which accompanied a sit-in at 
the libraiy, in protest at cuts in the 
service. On another occasion some of 
his contemporaries brought the entire 
university to a standstill by sabotaging 
tho administration department. 
Stephen was playing football at the 
lime. This is one of his main activities, 
and he plays for the university team. 

The protest had its effect and will 
result in the library staying open longer 
on Saturday, and being open on Sun- 
day. This will make a big Difference to 
Stephen's life: “I’ll need to use the 
library at weekends even more now 
that Pm moving out of halls of resi- 
dence, because I won't be in such a 
good environment for study. 1 won’t 
nave my own wee study lamp, and my 
own wee bookshelves any more." 

However, despite his involvement in 
the protests, he does nol consider 
himself to be a militant. He says most 



Awaiting 
her results 

Sarah Dudley has just come to the end 
of her first year at Goldsmiths' Col- 
t®go, London and is awaiting - not 
wthout some trepidation - the results 
cu r y ear exams. 

She changed to Goldsmiths', where 
she » studying psychology part-time, 
after deciding to leave London Uni- 
- e ?&’ s School of Eastern European 
sad Slavonic Studies. 


Sarah went back to university at 26 
ana she now finds studying part-time 
while working during the day a much 
more acceptable way of doing a de- 
pe. Combing to Goldsmiths' from 
ncr city centre office is a problem 
however, and she may transfer be- 
cause of this. 

u She admits to terrible exam nerves, 
i was a nervous wreck for weeks 
°ejore the exams. I was also really 
cross with myself because when I went 
•Jito the exams, I got the perfect 
questions but because of the excite- 
ment, ray mind went blank and all the 
names and dates which I knew off by 
neait just went out of my head. 

j was like going to the fair and 
^f' n g the Big Wheel and wanting to 
80 on it, but being too scared.” 


of his contemporaries are also socially 
and politically aware, which is a fea- 
ture of student life in Northern Ire- 
land. For example, he says, when 
university cuts are made, which lead to 
reductions in student numbers, these 


have racial and religious implications. 

But Stephen is nonest enough to 
admit that nis views may change when 
he stops being a student: “It's easy to 
be a socialist when you are on the 
breadline, but when I start earning 
money, maybe I’ll become a capi- 
talist/’ 

Because he is on a four-year course, 
Stephen has not yet started to plan his 
career in earnest. Much depends on 
imminent decisions as to whether to 
continue either with pure business, 

E ure computer studies, or with a joint 
□nours in business and computers. 
If he continues with computers 
alone, he will take a year out to gain 
work experience in a company such as 
IBM or ICL, or in a Northern Ireland 
firm. Alternatively, he is hopeful that 
his studies could be put to use in a 
business firm. For example, he could 
work with data based management 
systems, or stock control. 

Competition is high, he says, with 
two graduates chasing each job in 
computers, and it has become in- 
creasingly important to get a good 
degree. 
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Behind the 
camera 

Adrian Silas has put aside his Initial 
anxieties about giving up a course 
at Goldsmiths’ and delaying begin- 
ning bis course In film studies at the 
Polytechnic of Central London. 

“The best thing I have ever 
done,” is his verdict on the switch 
In academic midstream and the 
possibilities that are now opening 
out before him. 

He has his sights firmly on a 
career In film production and be- 
lieves that the PCL course has 
provided an excellent starting 
point. Of course he has some critic- 
isms - too much theory, too little 
practical film work. 

But his portfolio is beginning to 
bulge with a 15-mtoute narrative, a 
pop promotional video for his 
brother Douglas, and h docu- 
mentary on rate-capping, with 
plans for a longer film story of 
the volatile life of an unsuccessful 
actor. 

Adrian has moved Into a Oat with 
his girlfriend, Lisa, who qualified 
as a staff nurse during the year, and 
is specializing In accumulating kit- 
tens. 

Her salary has helped but he has 
supplemented his minimum grant 
of £205 with several weeks of 
vacation work working with elderly 
people for Greenwich social ser- 
vices department. 


Breaking 
the law . 


Surviving on her grant has become a 
very real problem for Balliol law 
student Kate Leonard who was forced 
to find part-time work as a cleaner 
during last term. 

She carried out paid work for the last 
six weeks of the term working for two 
mornings and one afternoon a week in 
old peoples' homes. “It was not such 
hard work but it meant studying in the 
evening and losing concentration 
sometimes in the afternoon," she said. 

She saved enough by this means to 
pay her flight out to the Canary Islands 
for a month in the summer where she is 
teaching English to Spanish teenagers. 

The college also runs a credit system 
which has seen her through the diffi- 
cult patch. It will provide books of 
vouchers which do not need to be 
repaid until the following term. 

There are good prospects for Kate 
ahead, however, as she has been 
accepted for law school in London 
from the year after next. 

“I decided to take a break and (ravel 
abroad to teach English . It is a relief to 
know that I’ve got something definite 
after Oxford. 

“1 am not 100 per cent sure what 1 
want to do eventually but until 1 know 1 
definitely want to be trained in some 
field. There arc so many fields of law 
thnt it is difficult to decide," she said. 
She is looking forward to next term 
when she docs political philosophy and 
family law ns the latter especially 
appeals to her. 


Tonsils prove an unwelcome setback 


An end 
to the 
course 


A postgraduate course in textiles is the 
next aspiration of Lyndsay Fergus who 
Finishes her studies at Camberwell 
College of Art next year. 

She has applied to both the Royal 
College of Art and Goldsmiths’ Col- 
lege and meanwhile she is struggling 
with the advantages and disadvantages 
of being the one of the last students on 
a degree course which is being closed. 

“In some ways it is better because 
there is more studio space and you get 
all of the tutors' attention. On the 
other hand the cloth is starting to run 
out and not being replaced by the 
college,*’ she said. 

She went on an exchange visit to the 
school of decorative arts in Paris for six 
weeks and was put forward by the 
college to design a stage set. 

An alternative production is being 
staged of Elmer Gantry in a tent near 
the Chichester Theatre and she will 
design the stage and make-up as the 
work experience element of her con- 
tinuous assessment. 

'T told them that I had not done any 
stage design before but they did not 
seem to mind,” she said. It is unpaid 
except for expenses so she will be snort ■ 
of money over the summer especially 
after a spending spree in Paris. 

At least she has been offered a bed 
in a friend’s caravan which will provide 
her with cheap accommodation. 

Accommodation in London has 
been a headache for Lyndsay this year, 
she moved out of her hallsor residence 
into a block of flats owned by a 
charitable trust and spent time and 
money doing up the flat. 

Now she has been moved without 
notice into another flat which is in 
much worse condition and lias no 
bathroom." 

“It is a bit annoying because l had 
just finished getting the oiIict flat 
straightened out but they have given us 
some paint to repaint the new flat,'' she 
said. 


The best laid plans of Paul Smoliftski 
for a relaxed run-up to his final year at 
York University have gone badly 
awry. 

After two summers working in a 
bank, he was determined to nnvo a 
holiday before getting down to the 
economics again. Instead, he will be 
languishing in hospital in York having 
his tonsils out, which is doubly incon- 
venient since he has three pieces of 
work to submit in the first week of next 
term, all of which count towards his 
final desree. 

Tonsintis caused him to miss three 
weeks of last terra and he is busy- 
making up the lost time and preparing 
his essays in the evenings. By day, he is 
back at the bank gradually getting his 
finances back in order after an expen- 


sive year. 

Work at the bank has become more 
interesting since this year Paul has 
been made a cashier for the first time, 
working at a small sub-branch in 
Newcastle. “There are only four staff 
so it’s completely different from last 
year, but it makes a nice change," he 
says. 

Having had his first interview with 
the university careers service last terra, 
he is also giving some thought to a 
full-time job with the bank after gra- 
duation. Colleagues at the sub-branch 
are encouraging him to apply for the 


S aduate training scheme and he sees 
is as an an attractive alternative to 
accountancy, which seems to claim the 
lion’s share of York's economics 
graduates. 



Resits and an overdraft 


The summer vacation Is not going to 
be a time for relaxing for Kirsten 
Taylor-Duncan who has just finished 
the second year of a five-year BA In 
landscape architecture at Edinburgh 
College of Art. 

She began work In a Glasgow 
architecture planning office the 
Monday after term ended, largely 
because of “a very uncompromising 
bank manager”. She also races three 
exams at the end of August: she has 
passed five, but has a resit In land- 
scape practice, and postponed ex- 
ams In turf culture and geography. 

Many of her class have resits: 
rumour had it that because of the 
education cuts, the college was to 
throw out five of them. “Our tutors 
assured us that was rubbish! they 
said If anything, they wanted to 
Increase numbers because if (hey fell, 
they risked losing a member of staff J' 

Kirsten also bas to draft a 5,000 
word dissertation by the beginning of 
next session, a practice run for the 
final year. . • 

u«r Uferfvl* ha* changed from the 


-j:W - T.-lS 



first year, she confesses, when she 
worked constantly and virtually nev- 
er went out. “This year I was deter- 
mined to taste the other side of 
student life.” She fears her work has 
suffered, but has passed all the 
course's desks and prqject work 
which Is conlumally assessed. 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
from the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
education in our. society. 

Copies are available at 30p each*. 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 
Lesley Griffiths 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
Priory House, 

St John’s Lane, 

London EC1M 4BX 

* This Includes pottage within tho UK 
but not ovcneatfRed Star/ or hand delivery.- 
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Undeterred but 
not unarmed 

published m six months. 


Anthony Kenny was 14 when the 
popped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasafcj 40 years ago. He wns on 
holiday wtfh his unde, the biblical 

rilhniv Aie,Ca, l de w Jones> and another 
Catholic priest. He remembers that 

they looked at each other after reading 
the newspaper as if to say this could 

^he bombs cast a 
cteep shadow over the end of the war in 

hSmiZi" sfro J]8 ™ntrasr with the 

“hewar C in J S^ hmarl ' d,,, ' endof 

w7l!!L Sh ? dov ^ h3 , sst . a >' cd «*h Kenny. 


I «wm#u i oriu if v yay iia 

entered the Gregorian University in 
Romeandthen the English College In 
1957 he went to Oxford to finish his 

* hC of religion. 

Here he encountered a classical pole- 
mica! pamphlet, Mr Truman's Deane 
SEES 1 * n Pronosnl that Oxford 
"* ouW grant the United States Presi- 
dent an honorary degree on the 
grounds that he had been responsible 
for grand murder u> 1945, whatever the 
excuses or justification. 

The pamphlet had been written 
some yean earlier by Elizalwth 

5l5 C fvlfc‘ lhcn 8 lecturer al Somcr- 
22P l Ilc B c * now professor of nhll- 
^ophy at Cambridge. Truman gbt his 
af, * r an overwhelming vote in 
don , s ' P a ™wneni. 

cv * MrifPlS J£ mn,nod > curren- 
rcad because it sot out 

tl *. tradlt ional Catholic 

MaS: Wron ^ cw o£ dclibcr- 
a 7J“ n * non-combatants in wot. 

11 ““ Kenny to reflect deeply on the 
just war" tradition. Hi- n nfnr um.1.. 


- existence of the Cold War. Kenny 
never joined CND, finding loo many 
pacifists and too many Marxists within 
its ranks for his comfort, but he did 
begin to challenge some of the conven- 
tional views within the church. 

Jn his recently published auto- 
fSPEfiV A f«[b To Rome (Sidgwick 
and Jackson £15) he quotes extensively 
trom his correspondence with the 
vanous editoraonhe Catholic Herald. 
the Catholic Gazette and The Tablet , 

rS?H- W ' u cad,ng c!cr 8y- including 
Cardinal Heenan. It provides a fasci- 
nafmg insight to the debates of the 
bmej,, culminating for Kenny in the 
publicanon of Counterforce and Conn- 



Anthony Kenny at Balllol - a comfortable seat from which lo question authority 

the fCtinicirv If dm e n t from government committed to disarm*. in mi 


fifsue^ afisfta ? jst Sr™ «—*- To-di.;™;: 

MpZCSiS ^ »™“c i, seeking ,o 

sstehs 1 ^ 

Heim), putting the other case Jit* prDfe “ lonal philosopher 

The took is divided info three and cMc dutyto 

sections: the ethics of war, the logic of positkins oTth^H- » C m ° re ,ng ‘ cal 
deterrence, and the realities of dis- fS5, , S, 0n . dl ^ arnia mcm spec- 

armament, and sets out to produce a S™ifiR a Jf° 1x5 «PW/»» 
programme for disarmamen? by slow, hrto its mS pul l - dcbate 
steady, stages. It sets out to link two !!» uriih^l “ d phl l OSDph,cai con- 
widely shnred premises- first mm 'J™ ou * bc , in £ so abstract as to be 

"•only put by bishops, most forcibfrbv v ,,0 ‘ of courso to 

the l/S Nationa! Conference of cSho- C U he fifS?!* pr ° srammc - llw 
lie Bishops, tfiai u nuclear war would .7» K tthe Mn ? ls ,lc S°bators 

destroy the very values h«-»th crscd n . 1 Ibt various technicalities ond 




morality of nuclearjmllcies. 

h*®"" & 0U P of Catholic clergy had 
HFJ L'° about nuclear P/suci, 

'^ e "“iority. like too bulk oi 
ao^afy. had become hardened to the 


BgSUSUUSSBS- 

o2idSseteM EUr0 rf Si0n ponlest -ail 

Spf^sSEsSliSS' 

remind insular people like tde that MrsThatcher's 
attempt to .bend Whitehall tblerwiU 

an k^^ Pbehomenbn. ’ 

■ The process seems tn hau. * .l *_ .. 


ms mosr explicit statement of 
^mnniment to nuefear disarmament 
SSlr U . t . w * he lim « of Ihc Cuban 
In Sf Si nSlS ' was rebuked, albeit 
Heennn d y , Sty,C ’ by Cardinj ‘> J«>lin 

Spjitadfcd"' 1 ‘ ,niJ “™ ,if,M 

. Fnr Kenny though (he debate had an 
important result, ft acted us » catalyst 
iW^jS; , *! m [‘wards his break with 
MiSo ,k ,C . chureh and his return in 

SJ ”2 hc lny a,atc - 711(1 finai brenk 
centred on more substantia] doubts lie 
nad over the existence of Qod, Iran- 

a lr 0n 1 tu,d Pa P«l authority, 
j y. Kenny then became an 

academic philosopher, establish ins his 

SBRsatia 

Witt (1963), and over subsequent years 
becoming an authority on Aristotle 
Ajuinas. Ocscarte 8 /^ 

of BaHUil! 1 * Wfty ! ° bccon,,ng M “«er 
nuclear disarmament de- 
S*2!? #T,ed up affc sh in the late 1970s 
he too returned to the fray, recently 
becoming a member of the Just De- 
fend group, which includes 
academics, miHtaty brass and clergy 
all dtsatisfied with current deterrence 
theory and dedicated to fining «n 

TESSfSP ar ? und lhe oolion 

of dofence without the bomb" 

j-HS K ? n oy was involved in a 

5522** ,n .V* ford on the ethics 
of deterrence with David Fisher a 


~ V . ,UCH lut «s inro print, 

Kenny in the Logic of Deterrence out 
this week (The Firethorn Press £4.95), 
Ills most comprehensive statement 
aimed at provoking serious review of 
the disarmament issue, and Fisher in 

i" d V“ Bomb (Croom 

Helm), putting the other case. 

The book is divided into three 
sections: the ethics of war, the logic of 
deterrence, and the realities of dis- 


i:„ n- uT- .V '■wywniwui Lnino- 
i Hisnons, (fiat u nuclear war would 

tllT " ,C vcr y, v «'u«. both material 
based on standards „f living, and 
political based on freedom, Unit one 
s-rnght to protect by going into such u 
war. And second, a view pm most 
clutrly by Mrs niutcher, (hut you 
i-annot possess it deterrent unless you 
arc prepared to use it at some point. 


,w . '«nis negotiators 
versed in the vnnous lechnicafities and 
economics of the debate. 

Ijinnlly lie is pressing another idea, 
mi important part of the Just Dofence 
group strategy, that nations should not 
just swap nuclear weapons for conven- 
tional arms but develop an entirely 

1 non-ornunrnflun 1 * l nrn . „r j.f .* 


in philosophy and public policy Jfc 
Ivory Tower , including his 1 962artkfc 
on nuclear disarmament, will be ni. 
Iished by Blackwells. ™ 

But of all the books it is The Lotted 
Deterrence which could make tj 
greatest impact. Certainly Kenny ob 
points a number of significant factai 
today which contrast strongly with ft 
general feelings of despair and didb 
smn which marked the anri-nuda 
campaign in the 1960s when it fori 
itself universally ignored. First ft 
disarmers arc in good company, at- 
ported widely by ncaderaics, clej 
and most important of all senior ««. 
als and military figures such as ft 
Generals Tor Peace group. 

Second, the focus has switched fra 
simple protest Hnd objection tocos* 
cration of rcnl alternatives. AsKeuj 

E uls it it is no use merely condemns] 
■ND or Natowithnut proposing ara 
alternative. Third, more people u 
more aware of the dangers, at lea 
partly woken up by the US postures 


»y Mrs 1 huicticr, that you lionnl nrms but dcvX" a mor P «ware of the dnngch, at 

I 'Possess H deterrent unless you '‘non-nrovocnfhlp^rn™ Sc5 , ire , , 3 r P nrt, y w <>^cn up by the US post 

(.pared to use it at sonic point, this wnv i/ nnr ,„ _ rnl °f defence. In recent years away from cstab' 

UJJ!H bcl, cvcs that it is theoretical- stand on nuclear IvEn, lhe %[*!? deterrent theory iosed on Mu 

SrK S 5i C t0 P os ^ ess nuclear hardware influenced AnSniy ^ nS T 01 ?*# be Assured Destruction (MAD) ” 

n»v.r to l0 " war - ( !slitinc, theLlicf t 


nt-iiiiy ukiicvcs mat it is theorelicni- cin«^ A' :.. v me ouvioi 

iy pos sjblc to possess nuclear hajdw^c f C “ r weapons could be 

which you are determined neveMo u nambiguously defen- 

use, and yet have a persuasive effect on SS p l J c bflScd on anti-tank and 
potcntiafadversariS. “It Is legSate tanks iind 


H^nm;»i yCl l 1,aVC n P ersuas i v c effect on 

to h„% n,if ersaries - 1,11 is IcgHimate 
to hold nuclear weapons as bargaininn 

rntSS 1 S 1,01 lc $« m «cto holi 
SS, »iv J 1 lf yo . u m,cnd 10 use them if 
8 ct drawa into a quarrel with an 
enemy," he says. Whni utaSbdctm 
an opponent fs not the threats frem 
Government but the power of total 
dcsinictinn. What hc advocates in his 
" ‘W.-. hy careful, planned 
deterrence without use" and 
then defence without deterrence". 

"*.1* '!>« m« 


nn r, , anii-ranK ana 

antJ-nircraft weapons rather than new 
nnks and planes Is now technological- 
ly feasible, cheaper, and likely to 
strengthen the hand of dovish ele- 
ments in the Kremlin once the age-old 
fear of a Innd-bascd invasion of Russia 
docs not exist. 

Kenny has been prolific. In six 
months he will have five books out. 

I? e J Cc )K ncc ^8®° in March when 
the 63rd Master of Balllol completed a 
book on the thirteenth Master, John 
Wyclif, In the Oxford University Press 
Past Masters series, to mark the 500th 

annlvarsnrv nF «t>ia .uLt.i. 


lear war-fighting, the belief a lb 
war could be fought nnd won. 
increasing number of academics 
me the debate - on both sides 
witness to this. 

In his autobiography, which 
deals with the time up to his dept 
from the church, Kenny secs liims 
a failure . It is the story of a 
pursuing un idea], and growing di 
atoned with that ideal. But thnt 
can hardly be sustained now, 20 j 
oil; J* a f k "°wlcd gcs that he 
fouad . real L hoppiness, (ho is 
married with two sons) and Balllol 

Shw, !"° rc Cl ! n,fnrln blc seat C 
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— essays from an ex .f alher mav hff , n 


Politics of scapegoa ting 

Auooill nf nalhniiiU. I Tm !*.. .l. 


™l« and the aco 

Thatcher may wish. 


Unlvcsity, the new 

SSaffi 11 P ^*!. Mr Bna P Mqlroney who, Kin- 
nock-Uke, had never held ministerial office 
before acaulriniv ih« IadJohI. 1 . .c li. hj. . 


at the IPSA Organization of 
Sjjf® 111 ®* Pane If "l* America we stand very 


SS£2i , ?oSl«*“ ch Mre ,he «f 

How doea Mrs Thatcher’s style look 

fs€^*£#SH 

saB6SSS£®S*?BW 


SSSff” 

whureoftheavilSenJre ThePrim C te 8 ? rhe 

Efficiency Unit has a staffer™ Pnra « Minister s 
Of £400, *0 , pS ££ 5S»“ d » budget 
Survey on Cost sPnvate Sector 

executives to 2,000 


Sbice 1979 4oAT r condition, 

hi- iTIPST iiH seriior executive 

arasisnwM 

^^“•"h y g t pP£ 



“■"Piefed wi,h - WSUSSfegafi* 


ov«m™'^ . - become an 

f aieer ®Servire, BnW s P fi°i?? 1,y . neutral 
has proved far harder {? 2L S ^ n ? er >locracy 1 
Washington counterpart h in t ,han ™ 

vened more thananT 0 reI£ I c 7 iS tcher, ? ui n l er- 

*°P Whitehall apjwintS s h?* m l m,Qis J Cr in 

ft-Sw; SM' ’d to 

Gladstonian erounH miai? c defiance of the 
her Policy uSTin N U m£rTf) d n® ^ ^^ed up 

«e her activities comparable to rhn* 10 
R S , h ? C h en MuIronS. h ^® si ^ m 

unmarked r by wSgrilna?^ j| 0aC P nno,iced or 
gJPreJjty and contfiuit^The I?Si m gUardians 

fired th« week in ASSS.^wiwai 


OUr the rnkneiK. v . « muupi 

prevented^er of _J b ? British systen 
Sons ofco cc Ki?^f fo,aJJy “ e 00 
lf nothlnolilL Uabin . et Government, 
times has «2^f ni "8 in ba rd. poal^J 
interestinn adaIh stud y °fpublic adminlstn 
anSfi even lo tba extent ofenUve 
Paris Char l« i W3n8reS l on a rau 8Sy July m 
d epressinpl v uftH CV,I1 u ' h °wcver7toucfied t 
ycars-aif«^f d " phenomenon of the p« 
a develonmnn/ - f > h ,r ! Ihe 5ki,,ed and the op 
tion from?rhl!i in n ? arked contrast to thepre 
that knnJ^ 8rS llk , e D ^niel Bell 25 yeire 
dominanT^?® W ? u,d dis P^ politibas 
Mid Uv ° r ° f pub,lc policy- America 
wofe^S 81301 aulb onty to experts i 
P tE on a provisionarbasis”. 

too inM«TJ' n °i hm88 " arc doin 8 < i uile “* 
WoM C M £3 atch r er ? Bri,ain - OnR- ill Fiance, 
ESE JK" PL Centre fXlionaJ * 
sion Mrin/i S ? en ue , pointed out in a dba 
JnntF 6 ' has !he seni °r Civil Service mlhi 
scswoim?^ escaped from the poUlto' 
o?i?r£!?- ,ng ‘ Soaet, es which do down the vah 
whSrPSJlf 0 al m0l ? ef it* of stress and disturtatf 
cult «r?in e » , i? in i5 nt - beconies uiarkediy raored ifi 

bad nfi! r be bus,I ? css of scoring own goals, fl 
uad news for nnhlir- tfc 


-ppointments, U,e foya,,, fi£3g£& 


npep l , 1 ana ine countries memw 
“tC has a lot to answer for. 

Peter Henneg 

Jnstinue 0r “ ° Seni ° r feItow 01 ,he PatICy Sk 
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While medieval demographers are 
hampered by the scarcity or quantifi- 
able data, interesting work is still being 
produced. “Medieval demographic 
thought", by contrast, is not estab- 
lished as a subject, and much obstructs 
it, ranging from fundamental assump- 
tions about the middle ages and the 
"medieval" nature of its thought, to 
practical questions about the ways 
medieval history is researched and 
written. , 

The most fundamental blocks arc 
widely diffused assumptions about 
how medieval men thought or, 
allegedly, could not think. Demog- 
raphic thought might seem peculiarly 
"modem’’ and so now could medieval 
("pre-modern") men think in such 
terms?; the French historian Philippe 
Ari&s haS said that birth control was 
literally “unthinkable" (let us not say 
“inconceivable") to medieval men. 

With a narrower focus on the 
medieval intelligentsia, there is a wide- 
spread assumption, most concisely 
formulated by Karl Mannheim, that 
medieval intellectuals were only con- 
cerned with abstract themes. An ex- 
traordinary study of the rich, precise 
and concrete discussion of contempor- 
ary social issues among a group of late 
12th century Paris theologians, John 
Baldwin's Masters, Princes and Mer- 
chants , published in 1970. brilliantly 
exploded this; but how many, outside ii 
few medievalists, have been influ- 
enced by Baldwin’s book? 

Beyond the tendency to deny to 
medieval thinkers the capacity for 
realistic thought on concrete social 
issues there lies a further problem. 
Thought about poverty serves ns an 
example. Thirteenth century men did 
not write books entitled The Social 
Problem of Poverty or New Statesman- 
like leaders, but expressed their very 
interesting views on the subject in 
canon law commentaries. Conse- 
quently, the study of this area of 
medieval thought needs both the ex- 
amination of arcane texts and someone 
prepared to cross the bridge between 
the disciplines of canon law and social 
history. Much medieval demographic 
thought is hidden away in arcone 
theological and philosophical com- 
mentaries, mostly unprinted. 

Against the rich variety of the 
Florentine example the thinkers - 
unfortunately - are usually only those 
who wrote in Latin. They came, first, 
from monks devoted to coiitcmplntion 
of Ood and from the scholars of urban 
centres, the cathedral schools of the 
12th and universities of (hc 13th cen- 
turies, men whose eyes were directed 
at least in part to the world. Added to 
their numbers in the 13th century were 
those shnrpest of medieval observers, 
the mendicant friars, witli their special 
concerns and experience - pastoral 
work and hence murrlngc, and far 
Eastern travel - and also some poly- 
mathlc scientists. 

These men handled texts with de- 


longevity, censuses, etc) and classical 
geography (extent of habitable world, 
populousness of a country, fertility of a 
people, and so on), and these texts 
were reshaped in the 12th century and 
vastly added to then and in the next 
century with the translation into Latin 
°[ Greek and Arabic science and 
philosophy. Coinciding with this in- 
creasing availability of texts which 
incorporated demographic concepts or 
were likely to stimulate demographic 
thought were such widely divergent 
inemes and pressures as population 
expansion, the church's takeover of 
marriage regulation and increasing 
Knowledge and experience of popula- 
tions beyond the borders of Latin 
Uinstendom. 

To give some Idea of the quality of 
medieval demographic thought and 
tne range of texts in which it occurs 
tour examples may suffice. The first is 
“ aoa [aw. The famine years of 1194 
ana 1198 saw the emergence of the 
canon-iegal principle that a starving 
[Mb may take what he needs. A social 
promem becoming more acute, debate 
accelerated, and thence new canon 
jaw: can one apply this pattern to 
demographic thought? 

_ Between 1227 and 1234 a new 

aecretai specified among the condi- 
□ons which impede the marriage con- 
«l{f\ By . bei P* against its substance the 
sHpulation by one partner: “I contract 
S^you will avoid [conceiving] 

fepimg One can only speculate, 
hPhiS g . l .- backwaTds » on lhe debate 
.2*55 and on the social develop- 
ments behind the debate. 

,_?5P? n dly, various themes arise from 
w^h aU en popula- 
im?™ Far eastern travel, the famous 
E?,? y o£ Marco 9010 and the less 
rentous ones of mendicants made men 
“ware of current rather than biblical 


Why the medieval population explosion 

^L h . C . h f C , a /.‘ "- ^leval.novel, Th. cil, whose medieval walls, enclosing ever lorger 
Jok« cine n oftauRbtei-. Eco’s areas, arc a crude Index of Its growth. 

Puntiirv pNnn.l. * b . e w^jUrtB 8 of a late 13th A crisis of overpopulation, too manv oecmle for 


century Franciscan cafled SellmKne, who ilse- 

! h *u st ? ry of p,or *nllne men 
wisecracking about the advent of a rabble-rousing, 
miracle-working preacher: B 

iwh*’, i W t en Ji* FlorenMnp s heard (hat 
u Jobl ? of Vicenza would come to their 
city, they said, 'For God's sake let him not come 
hither, Tor we have heard how he raiseth the 
dead, and we already have so many that there is 
no room for us in the city'.” 

This was current in the early 13th century in a 
western Europe which had been experiencing 
population growth for several centuries (to reach a 
peak in the latter half of the 13th century), and in a 


city whose medieval walls, enclosing ever larger 
areas, arc a crude Index of Its growth. 

A crisis of overpopulation, too many people for 
the land, is (he theme of the end of this period: 
north, in England, the Lincolnshire villages of 
Moulton and Weston had 77 households In 1086; 
by 1259/60, the number had risen lo 389. In 
Taunton, the population doubles between 1 209 and 
1311, and land per person decreases from 3.3 acres 
In 1248 to 2.5 acres In 1311. 

Move sideways from Florentine men in the street 
to a learned Florentine poet, Dante Alighieri. In 
Ihe Paradlso (he fictional Dante of the poem is 
made to engage in conversation with an early 12th 
century Florentine ancestor Cacclaguidn. Their 
talk permits a sustained comparison of good old 
days - early 1 2th century - and bad present times - 
1300. Population and <w vttal’' facts loom largest. 
Then Florence was within her old wall. How many 


was no joke 

Florentines were living then? One fifth of those 
living now. And what of now? Households are 
empty or family: signs of birth control? The 
marriage age of girls has changed and Is not what it 
should be. 

Leave Dante and look at n different sort of 
Florentine, a hard-headed man of business, 
Giovanni Villanl. Into his chronicle he entered a 
statistical description of the city, providing figures 
for children In education and professional groups, 
the sex-ratio at birth, and the total city population. 

Such examples of very different Florentines 
thinking demographicaUy illustrate and Introduce 
two related suggestions: that the experience of 
population growth and overpopulation helped 
stimulate thought about population In the central 
middle ages; and that medieval thought about 
population should be an Independent object of 
study. 


More 
than 
angels 
on the 
pin... 


Unthinkable or 
inconceivable? 
Peter Biller 
looks at 
13th century 
demography 

censuses and the great size of non- 
Christian populations. The Christian 
population wns nctunlly shrinking: one 
early 14th-century friar pessimistically 
assesses It ns only one twentieth of the 
world population. 

Observation of alien marriage sys- 
tems produces thought on the relation 
between these and population. An 
early 13th century French treatise on 
marriage systematically compares 
Christian monogamy and Islamic poly- 
gamy from the demographic point of 
view. The author does not assume (as 
many do) that polygamy leads to 
“greater increase of population". Take 
any other country of the same geoa- 
raphical extent and agricultural fertil- 
ity and you will find just as great 
population density (nttmerositas), un- 
less it has been specially reduced by 
plague or warfare. 

Thirdly, outstanding among earlier 
texts which put demographic questions 
and attracted commentaries is the 
12th-century theological textbook, the 
four books on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. Countless university scho- 
lars commented on these; some of 
these commentaries survive in written 
form (1407 MSS were listed in 1947) 
and although many of these may be 
concerned only with abstract issues 
and others may be only derivative, 
some may take up the demographic 
questions. These nave been sampled 
mainly by scholars only interested in. 
the history of speculative thought. In 
book II a counter-factual question - 
basically “What would have happened 
if Adam and Eve had not sinned?" - is 
the basis of a variety of demographic 
questions: for example, would men 
have Uved for ever? This could have 
allowed for the discussion of the effect 
of physical environment on length of 
life The problem of the patriarchs’ 
longevity could be introduced, and the 
contrast between H and later. mens 
brevity of life led to the question is 
life-expectancy decreasing? 
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An early 14th-century commentator 
tosses off the comment that men in his 
time may hope to live lo 70 or 80. 
Would there have been an equal 
number of each sex? Would anyone 
have been sterile? The demography of 



salvation could pose a problem: if an- 
innumerable number of people are to 
be saved, how could such a small place 
as the terrestrial paradise hold them? 

In Book IV questions about varia- 
tions in divine laws about marriage are 
set within a theological history of 


population: marriage as a precept, 
polygamy allowed and virginity pro ni- 
trite a when there was a rarity or men; 
and marriage only an indulgence, 
polygamy prohibited and virginity a 
virtue after population expansion. 
These texts could allow hypothetical - 
speculation about reactions to popula- 
tion crises: could one have a dispensa- 
tion for plurality of wives if war or 
plague brought about a massive 
diminution in the Christian popula- 
tion? Or a dispensation to multiply 
Christian inhabitants in the Holy 
Land? Emphases in commentary may 
reflect the outlook of men living in a 
period of over-population - emphasis 
on the rood of virginity, emphasis In 
one’s phrasing on the magna multipll- 
cacio, great multiplication of men, 
now being achieved, variations in 
emphasis on the marriage good of 
offspring. 

Finally, outstanding among the new 
texts of the central middle ages are 
parts of the Latin Aristotle. His sefen- 


texts of the central middle ages are 
parts of the Latin Aristotle. His scien- 
tific works, the History of Animals and 
Generation of Animats discussed many 
“vital” factors such as ages of genera- 
tion and variations of fertility and his 
tract Length and Shortness of Life 
discussed variations In life-expectancy 
(according to sex, locality, degree of 
work). Most significant among his 
moral works is the Politics, which 
discussed among other things the Ideal 
population, the relation between size 
of population and particular constitu- 


tions, determining numbers of men in 
relation to property, encouraging nnd 
discouraging the birth-rate, taking 
account of the incidence of Enfant- 
mortnlity and infertility in some cou- 
ples, replacement, regulating ages at 
marriage ond the ideal ages for mar- 
riage, and using abortion to keep 
numbers down. 

For all these themes, appropriate 
phrases in Latin were found by the 
medieval translators and thus through 
the medium of the hundreds of manu- 
scripts which came to the eyes of 
learned men there cstno the vocabul- 
ary of these demographic concepts, 
and thereby the concepts themselves. 

The Polulcs is the example here. 
Translated around 1260, it dissemi- 
nated phrases for “encourage the 
birth-rate" iprovocat ■ quod plans 
faclant pueros), “same/stable popula- 
tion” ( eadem multitudo ), "limited re- 
production” ( determlnatam multitu- 
dinem, and by the 1330s there is tile 
concise phrase “over-population” 
( multitudo excessiva ). 

Beyond vocabulary, in early 14th- 
century comment there may be emph- 
asis on a later humanist theme, too 
many children leading to poverty and 
therefore inability in the citizen to 
engage in virtuous and great works; or 
In the independent treatise of a writer 
originating in a class-conscious and 
overcrowded Italian city, a socially tart 
-comment on fertility; the generative 
power is not in itself an unqualified 
good, for it may even be found to a 
greater extent in a lower-class man. 
Broader demographic knowledge and 
interest is shown in one commentary 
later in the century, where classical 
and early medieval references to 
population movements and changes 
are collected in some of the glosses, 
implying a rather sophisticated de- 
velopment in demographic thought: 
the notion of the historv of population. 

Three years ago I published an 
article in Past ana Present in which I 


presented some references to the prac- 
tice of birth control In the 13th and 
14tli centuries which may provide 
some final lessons for study in this 
aren: preserving one's wife's beauty 
and one’s opportunities to make love 
to her; avoiding having more children 
than one can feed. There is also 
thought at the “macro" level: in a 

S astoral manual sinners against nature 
probably including practitioners of 
coitus infenupius) are made to say to 
God: “You made man and woman in 
order to multiply, we however are 
doing our best to make them dimin- 
ish." Methods are specified. There is a 
clear vocabulary - “in order not to 
conceive", "lo avoid offspring", “limit 
the numbers of children' 1 - and in one 
case a possible social precision, noting 
the avoidance of sex in order to avoid 
conceiving children that cannot be fed 
as a vice ascribed to peasants. 

It will be a formidable task to track 
down the various expressions of 
medieval thought on the theme. Writ- 
ten materials expand vastly in the 13th 
century and no one person can hope to 
survey all of it. Equally, one needs to 
confront the fact that the area one is 
investigating Is qualified by the fact 
that its expression is to some degree 
scattered and miscellaneous. To some 
degree: the ease with which an early 
14th century scholar brought together 
some medicine and some canon raw on 
a theme such as age at marriage should 
allay some worries about making con- 
nections that a medieval thinker would 
not have made or about imposing 
anachronistically a modern category. 

Demographic thought, pace Arifes, 
was “thinkable” in the middle ages ana 
the field is for more varied and rich 
than had been believed, rich enough to 
merit independent inquiry. 

The author teaches history at the Uni- 
versity of York. , 

Next week: Andrew Hinde on the 
birth of the small family. 
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Computer aids for the 

discerning palette 


American higher education is caught 
up in a computer revolution. A survey 
revealed that about 40 per cent oT 
SS-f* 1 “S' c 8f. students use a campus 
computer facility to analyse data or to 

#E J 3* a 15W?« B mor esigni- 
ficant, about half said they had used a 

tocollege ,D schooi before they came 

**>«. a dozen US colleges and 
universities are now requiring ail in- 
coming students to get a personal 
computer, along with textbook^ Drew 
University in N?w Jersey is one exam- 

ftniNS* “ n * at Drew increased 

almost 50 per cent after the require- 
ment WllifinnniinjW .1 n _i? . . 


a young Frenchman in 1638. Each 
JK*!S rents and grain from 

the tenant farmers on his land and tries 
“dvantageous position at 
The goal is to introduce students 
to the functioning of a complex 17th- 
century society. 

Beyond these creative experiences 
there is now talk of something called 

inn Camcjc-Md- 

and Brown arc brincins? 
scholars workstations" to the aam- 
Ru«.i 0F ? e “11 this new machine a 
J-M . It has one million bytes of 
handles one million mstnic- 
trons per second, and has a Ji — 

\PTtVn that .... 


cent alter the require- - ’ ■—•«««* unc mutton instruc- 

flnd fhe Sciioias- i^?2^ P lh«r SeCOnd • haS a 
tic Aptitude Test scores of incominc that measures one million pixels 

SfdESr 3 S - L -»i L“i rh^m a \'c m up'r,e,VviL"rZte d01S 


tbeitoUEr r 'T L “ ‘ n “‘ «™n 

ll rect ? r . of the computer pro- 
gramme asked a group of freshmen if 

SwK?" 8 jheir computers. it was. 

J'fte asking them if they were 
using their chairs." 

On most campuses these days the 

SJE“ ler ^ * W S rd P rucessor - “id by 

faculty and students for writing und 

aho uscd b - v “taiiniwra- 
i . l d " l,ss, ” ns ' personnel records 
and budgeting, for example. Ciunpu- 

,rap 1 orla,,t to librarians, used 
Tor nformatlon storage und retrieval. 

,n .f easm S | y they are being used 
by faculty to enrich instruction: 


toh v Vrim n, r'^ cl,on expects 
1° " av f 7 - ttW workstations on campus 
so that personal computers will out- 
iiumhcr the presen l collection of tele- 
phones. Brown University’s vision of n 

iiWof uli ,V m mvi sou t nds mosf anibi - 
hi,, ' ,w " ** 

thi? wfc ls !,l, , 0Ihc r ■ s, 'dc to ail of 

this. While these futuristic plans wen< 

tc L Wl,s installed n! u 
smjU southern college visited by Cur- 

?ar 8 r*.mnS fl Ii C r erS ‘ ,l,is institution - 

far removed from Brown and MIT - 
the director of computer services is a 

PhftS SOr wbosc C0UR ® load has In! 
eluded anatomy, zoology, and biology. 

The professor s new job with comnu- 

!S!?J Kecp i at Wor * t Bt least SO hours 
each week. And when he decided that 




„5® ce "* , y» the Carnegie Foundation 
researchers visited campuses from 

S?Bj=wa= 

SB" «-i KS'Ste 23 &*Si safSTSSSSS 1 
i&^tsss. srSpi^ h™ bm " 8h ‘ in his °™ -*i- 

ssjfw as BrsTr 1 ® 

displayed in the lower third of 
&■«« mixed to her specifications 


--- wuiu c 

jSjH J* ,bls computerized ’palette 

waiting fir, h°r ,he ab ? tract lowing 

NovftnW "P™ her “reeu. 8 

S r aa» 

2J“i 01| r together to create a picture 
Professor himself used the stylus 
with ease, movino betwn «(,. - 

°£] bie » shape, ant colour and hik own 
abstract drawing. He considered the 


m™bc, did all thc campu7 C praS„t y 


u*thcm. All to^erihe^rem cost 
■thirds of which 


$60,000 - two-miras oi whtc 
from the federal government. 


came 


Those are the extremes' the 5 let 
century wired campus, and the campus 
with a cut-rate terminal or two The 

£■5*3* Vbat while SoS 

ca 2j"f, ^ higher education 

fo??SSS? A’. P^iogicaUy and 

Si 35E? 1 <* n « ot ^ it on 


ii.- -u 72 wue ee cannot do it on 
= hea P- the! library “biSc 

ZSTTir? anDtncr artisl’t tool a the library mS 1) 8CC ' And ’ blce 

an even higher 

ha\^ and have-nots in education. And 
£hfn¥“% ^i 0 SroyP 5 of students lag 
10*8,^8108 before shi- 
gS!®2”® *° college, Poor families 
— ■— o -» uie way people write — the j y n pt have home compu- 

wSiangS- EriEELJffT: 8,r,s in Khoo} are R 
Tne phase .of Anting that is actu^lv caBI P u,en * *** 

JWtttepcttaiit fa’ revision. Yet how ' 5«!3S unable to keep 

murt time does the poor studedt aive KSf-Si changing technology. 

^&f‘ y8rou,!d ins, “ d o! ■ puni5h - 

fiers." That*. ““CHMards, and 


SS5 procew^^ou “idfe 


Adam Hodgkin and 

Andrew Rosen heim on fhe 

i mpact of wordproces sors~ 

in^ookp □ blis liing 

J-'Sft" Wl ' r ? fcw mcchnnicnlaids 
for wrikrs, und even (he rccendv 
iiivenied typewriter was slow to take 
hold. Henry James used one at the turn 

OI the cunliirv l«it i. ik. p j 
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Rushing into print 

nand many ideas in hk ImuH Im.i i. . .... 


many ideas in his head but little 
organization. He can now set down 
thest ideas in whatever order lie likes, 
then rapidly assemble and reassemble 

tin. Ill Without labnrinnc miuni... 


, «'Hc«or or oiDitogrnnh cm 
scholar of the 21st century wnl search 
in vnin for tlie second draft of the next 

of7te«^rb^ n “ , l " h ; , ^lS parcel S' i.s'l.horTLS 

World War Evelyn Waugh was wnd- ^n^kfl£ ^ ?hn^ ^ ft h,S Il S ^ :^ee "■ h sccms 
«v e i h K manuscri P t °f Brideshead Revi- ii h ,y h “L tl,c Unlvotatly of Texas 
Med by post to a hired typist. Since ■ i P an arc,1,ve °f authors’ 

there ore still authors who ffll only Jrc r 

pcndl and paper, publicity given to the core S S? ,,n * f enlurcs , are now tho 

DrX)W no iiex nf 6 COre Of nnv wnninmmu nn 


dreds of different computers, woni- 
proccssors, und microcomputers. 

Cm 'SK umSI&™ -aS 

«25W , iT22s3fT 

estah shnri hi>ii UA . n 


SSSJS* p ™* r ™ SfinrarssSS 
sStsSSSS gtesassssS 

a broader Icchnolony - _ V'. , 

that WAC nrSiiinnll.. tv.. I.... i" . 1D S . Pronortiona nnntmo ic H....I — ■ 


established between systems ushi 
nrodems and a telephone line. Incom- 
patibility of design between hardware 
can also be tackled using translate 
machines sometimes called “Had 
boxes". But communication is ahta 
annoyingly difficult - and expensive 
inis lack of standardization anw 
from computer manufacturers’ dcler- 
minatlon tn mntx rhai. ,k. 


-••-.-(•.mawia „ re mc application of 
a broader technology - comnutino - ■ . . . 

Jhnl was originally not involved with bin h?KT MUI P nn,,n * is n,,w P‘ ,ss '- 
Uie writing of text. This larger tcchnol- aid LIS? 1 w S^ ,r ¥*"n8 progranLS, 

pgy is now entrenched in our Sctv- nd scrfle,,s nl,nw ho,h 
its power and eennnmv nm... i.n.. 7‘ 


wkiiuprocessing progranLS, 

- w « ..un Kiiireiicncu in our society- ullniuirfSi S « n l ,uw J b S!il lustlPed and 
Us power and economy grow rapidly In *?* , and <iBwent sizes of 

ways which are certain to^ Yffccf wr! fhli' ^? rli t uI r rly v , R L uab,c * 

lore, publishers and readers Si*?, scho!nr wlth ™ Interest in 

But what arc the advantages of 

wordprocessing to (he writer? Chiofly 
11 i s , an enormous asset In edltine. 
revising and organizing documents - 
the general term used in word- 
processing to refer indiscriminately to 
tetters, memoranda, essays, chapters, 
books or any piece of text. Insertions 
and deletions oF any length can be 
accomplished easily on the screen by 
pressing a button. More impressive 
still are the powers to search, and 

e ranirtlv urith(« . 


tti.iwi, mi, blw miuv 

nis own characters. 

These advances are the realization 
of a once distant vision known in the 


still ud me powers to search, at 

move rapidly, within a document. had"rn'XJ. c,Jf L ,,II,e eise - The write 
. Tb? 5 "arch capability works quite fontt?n? <MSe i betWeen s,ow . sinale 
rimply; after hitting a key the user dra mi!SL‘ qU ^ ly P ri "fera, high-speed 
troesln a word, a character, or a string te?'«^i n * pniltere wi »h poof ch£ac 
of charade™ anrt amrHe ^ ^ te r resolution nr . ™«ac- 


■ V'*r a cnaracter, or a shine 

the machine to find a matching exam- 
ple. It can find just one such instance 
*° throughout the docu- 

L ir «n auto- 

Uy replace recurrino 




Kuaents at Carnerie- 
to personal computer 

SSSSf-f to e5c P cnra cntal models. The 
c 9™JR0feT allows them to test 

loots . An actual experiment with in«r 
one set of data would take rno ? S I- 
• ^^raier toflnish. -Withthe rommiter 
h ^S n ! & ^ raT5 i eted ^ver always’ 

h 8 ?Sffl , .« orian ’ G^rolyn LongS; 

each clas^ member takes on U,e rdfetf 


teachers. That's treenf Srds ' 

the wired nn^ersityvri|,°[^\ < i! 1 ,rse ' . B “» 

! ^^toSS°t £s S?6 I i>i."S'" g “ , ° 61 

the loscrefSh^ri^n^ W ' nners and I alkJfdL WOrdpracess,n 8 p: 


or grammat. fc „ uncuwues. i h e writer 

Gone are thf inK^ ac rammand. 

«#« fen' re ‘?P iD S 

proofins. .«*»«. oT re- 

sini 
wit 

The ‘‘block moves'* nf »n 
processing Dn»»m« ° f a word- 

saswStfsssa 


mw 7 f ; ,uutu ' . l,,c nomination d 
IHM nnu the realization (hut desia 
Balkanization" is self-defeating Ink 
torix'd maim fact u rers to emphasia 
conipatibility. But the »wed at whlrt 

soveroi" language, 'arc wordproccJilog "aSEG? 

packages msplayinn foreign alphabets writ™ 2, are needed so that 

which wniaiwaK the uSr to dJs£S EES' and roada « « 

his own charaptArw ■ s " (SJ™ 1 ! rom l hc increased flow d 

ex£t inH n r Somc s,a,ldn ^ already 
ASCII (America 

chaSw^S^L 0r Inft >™ation inter- 

na^ & ,hp h |f an trHnslale ^ 
22 ! m Ih e characters and symbols 

Ka r r n ' y f ° Und ° n 8 

a 51andard ^ 
write ff.® Sapbctween printer and 

elS ,l0W - lhe eas y translation of 

AddiHn i Xt , l . nl ° Published form. 

cod,n 8 systems would 
not W i^ u h ° ra to prepare text that need 
a« d can cadly be 
^produced m book or electfenic 

sew2?iw k eon . venl 'on backed by 
B l sh Pnnlcrs, and the new 
,„ I 'J Hdra for the preparation of 
text on microcomputers, are efforts in 

win i?'i!: o "K, b „ u !J hcso . co ”'f"^ 


k a™ . «>»h 

sfSitoat^TJVSi 




aSMasssa 

sSSs* 

able that avail- 

line type, VmXPJ* 1 5f f pr, nt | ng lead- 
charts for bar grapluP l {“‘notes, 

2S1 11,81 ^feni' “typescriotV' 5 thc "^SIWYG philosophy as 

orprintedmjfo^pa^r-wfll^e 0 '^ 18 ^ 

g5"f»r.rf much closcrVo fhe £ tan , dards are adopted Wb 

*° TTie 1 ll pn n book or article ffi - lech " ol »Sy and old will suffer- 
nnhilfi.- w °rdprocessino A - c lmn, inencc of new methods for 

rsa“-4 | - Lre d,ffirf 

revSd FT* wri teraS?SuSA n F< L r ,hc wriler * lo °* the new tcchnol 
reycaied that ft) pe r cxnJSii » gy has Potential drawbacks. One can 

DubIi«L WOrdp i ocessed manuscripts S h° W i ef { or ! ,e ssly generate several hun- 
. and almost all nre«>nr!!r 10 d rafts of an article using * 

commercial typesetting is ESPt^ nucrocomputcr, but the prospect ip- 

gt«^ S lbal not onc rbem may be any 
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. and the pursuit of happiness 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 19S7: "Yet the COmnulfr Tkai, ..... ik. • ■ . . 


SKEGNESS, LINCOLNSHIRE, 19S7: "Yet 
again, I find myself spelling it out to every boy in 
this room that it's Work! Work! Work! Work! and 
I don't care if it Kills you ... in fact in certain 
cases it might be a blessing. Wipe that silly smile 
offyourface, Grylls, or I'llwipe it off for you with 
this!" 

The blackboard rubber misses me by an inch. 
This is not Butlin's laddie!” 

NEW ENGLAND CAMPUS, SEPTEMBER 1984; 
“I guess jve Have a policy over here of issuing 
home phone numbers of all faculty to students. If 
they have a problem, they know who to call. And 
you can call them if you have a problem with their 
work. You have each student’s number on cam- 
pus right here.’’ 

She jabs a finger at the phone book I am 
holding. 

“They all have their very own phone and they 
can call one another round the clock if they want. 
It makes the kids feel happier if they can cali 
someone . . . excuse me.” 

The phone rings yet again. She cradles it in her 
neck, talks down it rapidly and continues typing. 

NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN, 6 PM: “What did 
you do at school today, Sarah?” 

"It was ‘Friendship Day' Daddy. We had to 
write down the name of our best friend in class. 
Katie won." 

ISLINGTON, DECEMBER 1984: “It doesn’t ex- 
cuse her for being very silly, but she is rather 
tired, Vaughan. They’re pushing them hard now, 
you see. Last night she didn’t finish her home- 
work till 9.30. How is America?" 

I clutch my seven-year-old daughter’s hand as 
we watch her friend having tantrums. On the sofa 
lies strewn a brand-new school uniform looking 
for all the world like a military kit for a very small 
soldier. Eventually the wailing subsides into sobs. 

“America? There's a lot to oe said for it. They 
treat the young with great respect." 

DEPARTMENTAL OFFICE, NEW ENGLAND, 
APRIL 1985: “At the end Of the semester, you 
pve out these evaluation forms. The students fill 
them in anonymously and they are then fed into 

It is now possible to produce monoc- 
lonal antibodies that will react with 
cancer cells or cancer cell products in 
ways which will revolutionize cancer 
detection and lead to important ad- 
vances in treatment. These biological 
substances are one of the innovative 
products of molecular biology and 
technology making it possible to mimic 
tnenatural production of antibodies. 

The body's immune apparatus rec- 
ognizes and eliminates substances 
(antigens) associated with foreign cells 
such as bacteria and viruses. In the 
normal course of events “antigen sti- 
mulation” sets in train thc generation 


the computer. They use the data in making re- 
appointment and tenure decisions." 

I scan yet another multiple-choice form. “Were 
you mtererred dunng class? 1/Always. 2/Mosi of 

box only ^ Some of ,he time - ^ever. Tick one 

“But don't they assess the student's work? How 

^England?” 1 firStS Bnd seconds ’ as we raU them 
;;No, you do." She smiles. 

■ ■ «P W ’ bul a moderation? A second 
opinion? 

"No, you grade the work on your own." 

And the students grade me? 1 * 

“You’ve got it!" 

AU these questions. “Was your professor ac- 
cessible outside class? 1/Always. 2/Most of the 
time. 3/Some of the time ..." 

“Hey, I gotta run!" She flashes me a smile and 
is gone. 


F stand forlornly in the corridor. What if they 
in t like me? What if my students aren't happy ? 


don 


SCH°° L END OF TERM CONCERT, JUNE 
1985: “And now, a little girt all the way from 
England is going to sins us a special song - an old 
soldier s song o? long.long ago . . . ” 

Sarah is picked up bodily by the music teacher 
and placed on a table. A hush falls over the beam- 
ing audience . . . 

“Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag and 
smile, smile, smile. 

TWO DAYS LATER, COLLEGE OF ART GAL- 
LERYs “But I had to be a bit of a slavedriver 
sometimes. Some of them almost didn't seem to 
know how to hold a pencil," 

“Yeah, well, a lot of them haven’t done any art 
at high school. If they do art at all, it’s in recess. 
Some of this stuff looks pretty good. Hey, those 
are some neat drawings over there!" 

"The girl who did that one said she was bored 
after only three hours. But I kept her at it. I doubt 
whether I’ll get a good evaluation from her. Any- 
way she’s got a good grade from me!” 

‘ Huh. Well, I guess you’ve got to do things for 
yourself for it to be meaningful. I don't believe 


anybody has to be unhappy to make great work 
Vaughan. 

“Mmm ..maybe not,” I say nothing for the 
moment. Well, I m certainly not trying to make 
anyone unhappy. I find myself giving a lot of 
praise out. In a curious sort of way it seems to be 
expected." 

We stroll out of the gallery into the dazzling 
daylight. e 

“I 8 ue ss we all want our place in the sun", he 
quips putting on his shades and flashing a smile at 
a student jogging past. Then he turns and trans- 
fixes me with a sudden change to his expression 
and voice that suggests new solemnity of purpose 
- the sort of change that only Americans seem 
ableto manage successfully in double-quick time. 

Vau han?" U happy tcachin S he rc this year, 

“$ell, there was a lot to get used to. But I have 
to say yes. From this perspective, teaching where 
I come from seems a little like working for the 
British National Health Service. The students 
aren’t expected to enjoy a visit to the doctor or 
dentist. They go because It is good for them. And 
it’s free." 

He changes his expression again, and guffaws. 

“Say, I told my wife those stories about your 
schooldays! That one about caning day on Fridays 
in the school hail after prayers. That wasn't Eton 
was it?" 

“No, Skegness Secondary Modem, in 1957. 

“Sounds lik " 
go. I 
after 
care 

GRADUATION DAY, JUNE 1985: “We now 
come to our annual award for the best teacher in 
the college, voted by the Class of ’81 . please come 

forward ..." 

He mounts the platform , bows to the president , 
receives his award and turns to the Class of ’81 
who dap and cheer enthusiastically. 

“Well, I guess I just don't know what to say 
except “Thank youf" 

Neither do i, sitting behind him on the plat- 
form, looking at the smiling upturned faces. 
Strange how infectious the atmosphere is. 
Perhaps, I half hope, popularity is catching. 
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KENNEDY AIRPORT, JULY 4 1985: The sun 
slides into New Jersey catching Manhattan’s 
spires of supply and demand as our jumbo lum- 
bers to Cat. Ill Hold. Admiring the nonchalance 
of my fellow passengers, 1 suddenly hear a crash 
just behind. A stiffly censorious British Airways 
steward storms down the aisle in the direction of 
the noise. 

“Who and what was thatV ’ he hisses in stage 
fury. A hapless, open-faced college kid sits 
sprawled in his seat with his overhead locker fal- 
len open and a camera tripod in Ihe aisle. 

“Gee, I sure am sorry, sir." 

“Sorry isn’t good enough. That could have hurt 
somebody - probably you.” He snatches up the 
tripod and stalks back down the aisle. 

‘You can have this back at Heathrow." 

Hours later, as the plane drones over the Atlan- 
fic, I come across an item in a London paper that I 
feel might interest my American colleagues. In a 
Parliamentary debate on corporal punishment 
the Earl of Onslow, 48, declared: “Most of the 
time I am longing to thrash my children." Would 
they take it for 1857 again? 

I glance across the aisle at the college kid. His 
features are relaxed in guileless sleep. 


Vaughan Grylls 


Anti-cancer antibodie s 

Cancer treatment is being revolutionized by monoclonal 
antibodies, reports Robert Baldwin 


The author is a practising artist who has just spenia 
year teaching in the US. A major exhibition of kis 
work opens at the Elvehjen Museum of Art, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at ike end of September. 


of multiple populations of specialized 
cells - called B lymphocytes - some of 
which will be programmed eventually 
to produce antibody. 

Developments in “hybridomn tech- 
nology make it possible to immorial- 
*“ a single B lymphocyte by fusing it 
with a myeloma cell to form a liybriao- 
ma with the capability for continuous 
growth. Each sensitized B lymphocyte 
possesses the genetic information and 
machinery to produce antibody, but 
. ■ ks the capability for indefinite sur- 
'wai. The other partner in the hybri- 
ooma is a myeloma cell which retains 
^.rapacity to synthesize molecules 
« !r t? b . as fe structure of antibodies 
i ‘Ws is “activated" following B 
lymphocyte fusion. In practice a hytri- 
constructed using as one partner 
lymphocyte from a donor immu- 
nized with cancer cells expressing a 
«n^? c i. ensdc markc r will secrete an 
Mtibody reacting with this marker. 
P~°’ « nt * the hybridoma wifi have 
selected by growing cu Itures from 
“ s ngie hybridoma cell, the antibody 
"U be monoclonal and will thus 
^agnize a single marker. 

Another important feature of hybri- 
technology is the capability to 
»nSw U< if ,a K e a, fiounts of monoclonal 
aritibody which makes their use as ding 
mo . re realistic. For example, a 
a ^ oc!o . nal antibody developed 
rancer at the Cancer 
C^tfipaign Laboratories at 
oitingham is already produced on a 
ronfinuous basis to yield tens of grams. 
S^foal operations are being 
abHshed where kilogram quantities 
ran be produced quite readily. 
i nno , ne *[ step in developing monoc- 
th,™ anU r bod,es diagnosis and 
dnru Py u- ranraf is to produce pro- 
OrioL V M llc ! 1 recognize cancer cells. 
profniL X 1 Was . 3,ou S h ‘ P ossi ble to 

monoclonal^ which would 
cel k 8 *r* ? ancer but not normal tissue 
ShieJS d 5 tB *!* Bpal has not been 
«m,.^? d des P lf e intensive efforts 
bU ha,, wodd - Instead monoclon- 
-JET b ®® n generated which react 
n gly with cancer cells, but only 


weakly with normal tissues. These 
include antibodies which react with 
virtually all of thc common forms of 
cancer such as colon, breast, lung and 
ovarian cancers as well as less common 
types, eg skin cancer (malignant mela- 
noma) and bone cancer. 

Cancer monoclonals have u multi- 
tude of uses in basic cancer research 
and for clinical management of cancer 
patients. “IminunoIoHicar' tests are 
being introduced in which thc reaction 
of antibodies with cancer cells or 
products is aiding in the diagnosis of 
disease. Blood serum tests designed to 
detect products released into me cir- 
culation from cancer ceils are aiding 
the early detection of cancer and are 
also used to monitor patients post- 
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ANTIBODY PRODUCTION 

Production of monoclonal antibodies 

operatively for recurrence of disease. 
Tli is is exemplified by the assay of a 
cancer marker CEA in colon cancer 
and another marker CA125 is being 
developed to screen ovarian cancer 
patients. Monoclonal antibodies are 
also finding increasing use for the 
detection of cancer cells in tissue 
sections and “immunobistology” is 
becoming a regular tool of the patho- 
fogist. . ' • 

Another major approach under in- 
vestigation is to target monoclonal 
antibodies to cancer deposits following 


administration to patients. This has 
two objectives, first if the antibody is 
labelled with a radioisotope which 
emits gamma radiation “antibody im- 
aging of patients will provide a now 
method for cancer localization. 
Second, if antibody Imaging is success- 
ful it should be possible to link anti- 
cancer agents to antibody and use 
these "conjugates" for treatment. 

Monoclonal antibody “imaging" of 
cancer patients has now been success- 
folly accomplished and this research 
has reached the stage where the techni- 
que “immunosdntlgraphy" is being 
evaluated for cancer detection in com- 
parison with standard procedures. For 
example, monoclonal antibodies trace 
labelled with radioactive iodine (131-1) 
and more recently with a more effec- 
tive radioisotope indium (111-In) have 
been used to detect coibn, breast and 
ovarian cancer, melanoma and bone 
cancer. In this procedure, patients 
injected with small amounts of 
radiolabelled antibody are “imaged” 
on a gamma camera which records the 
sites of localization of the radioiso- 
tope. These trials have indicated the 
value of the technique for detecting 
recurrent disease in colon and ovarian 
cancer patients. 

A fundamental objective in cancer 
treatment is to destroy cancer cells 
while minimizing damage to normal 
tissues. This is a major problem facing 
clinicians in planning drug treatment 
(chemotherapy) of a cancer which has 
spread in the patient from its primary 
site to form, distant deposits (raetas- 
tBses). It is these metastases which are 
the major cause of death in many types 
of cancer. For example, in breast 
cancer it is clear that whatever method 
of primary treatment is used, cancer 
spread remains a major problem. Un- 
fortunately many of the drugs used for 
cancer treatment damage normal cells 
as well so that it is not possible to 
administer curative doses to cancer 
patients without producing a wide- 
spread toxic manifestation. 

It is against this background that 
methods are being sought for targeting 
agents to cancer deposits by linking 
them to monoclonal antibodies. This 
approach can hardly be viewed as new 
since Paul -Ehrlich, at the turn of the 
century, proposed that molecules with 


an affinity for certain tissues might 
serve as carriers for drugs. Thc major 
innovation has been the design of 
monoclonal antibodies and the 
biotechnological advances which make 
it possible to produce them in large 
enough amounts for drug coupling. 

One approach under investigation is 
to link conventional'’ nnti-canccr 
drugs to monoclonal antibodies. Hero 
thc effectiveness and side effects of the 
drug are well known. The aim, there- 
fore, is to improve responses either by 


an A chain which is the actual toxic 
component. 

Taking advantage of these prop- 
erties, rlcin has been split into A and 
B chains and the A chain linked to 
monoclonal antibody so that now the 
A chain toxin should be effective only 
against cells binding the antibody com- 
ponent. As with drug linking there arc 
many technical problems involved in 
thc production oi these immunotoxins, 
but conjugates hnvc been designed 
which kill cancer cells. Unlike the case 
with conventional anti-cancer drugs, 
the toxic effects of Immunotoxins for 
non-cancer tissues are unknown and 
until recently this has been considered 
a major stumbling block. 

A third approach is to use monoc- 
lonal antibodies lo target radioactive 
substances rather than drugs for 
“localized radiotherapy”. As already 
indicated, many of the antibodies 
being developed for clinical trials have 
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Targeting of anti-cancer agents linked to monoclonal antibodies 

making thc antibody-linked drug more 
effective or by reducing “side effects”. 

Monoclonal antibodies have been 
linked to a number of drugs such as 
methotrexate and daunomydn using 
procedures which ensure that the drug 
and antibody properties are not des- 
troyed. This is not a simple task and it 
has to be recognized (hat the design of 
drug-antibody conjugates is in its in- 
fancy. For example a more recent 
approach is to First link drugs to a 
carrier molecule and then couple the 
drug-carrier complex to antibody. In 
thjs way the amount of drug which can 
be bargeted by antibody is greatly 
increased. 

Theoretically, if a monoclonal anti- 
body localizes efficiently in cancer 
deposits it should be possible to link 
highly toxic agents for therapy. This 
thinking has led to the preparation of 
“immunotoxins” where very potent 
plant or animal toxins are finked to 
antibody. For example, a toxin called 
ricin, obtained from castor bean, is 
highly toxic ro human cells, only one or 
two molecules being needed to cause 
cell death. In Its natural form this toxin 
consists of two chains, a B chain which 
serves to anchor the toxin to a cell and 


been “trace labelled" with radioiso- 
topes for detecting their localization in 
cancers by imaging patients. It is not 
difficult to see bow this approach can 
be advanced by incorporating larger 
amounts of radioisotopes so as to 
deliver doses of radiation which kills 
cancer cells. This will be effective both 
against the cancer cell binding the 
radioisotope-labelled antibody and 
also other cancer cells within a radius 
of up to 50 ceils or more. 

There can be little doubt that 
monoclonal antibodies are having a 
major impact in designing new 
approaches for cancer detection . It 
would be Imprudent, however, not to 
recocnize that there are still many 
problems to be resolved. Treatment of 

E atients will next be evaluated careful- 
r t documenting possible side effects, 
and at the same time a “second 
generation" of monoclonal antibodies 
needs to be produced since many 
believe a cocktail of antibodies linked 
to one or more anti- cancer agents wilt 
provide a more effective therapy. 

The author is director of the Cancer 
Research Campaign ■ Laboratories, 
University of Nottingham . - 
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Decline of 

British 

influence 

Democracy and Empire: Britain 1865- 
1914 

by E. J. Feuchtwanger 
Edward Arnold, £25.00 and £9.95 
ISBN0713I 6161 2and61620 
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cessful attempt to produce a really 
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new British history - and that is the 
Longman “Foundations of Modern 
Britain" series whose five volumes 
span the period from 1370 to 1975. By 
and large the volumes in Edward 
Arnold's "New History of England" 
(1450-1945) reflect a traditional 
approach to the subject both in the 
chronological divisions adopted, in the 
emphasis on the history of govern- 
ments, and in the concentration upon 
England rather than Britain. 
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Nazi 
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women 

Women, Nazis and Universities: female 
university students in the Third Reich 
1933-1945 

by Jacques R. Pauwels 
Greenwood Press, £29.95 
ISBN 0313 242038 

The question of opportunities for and 
discrimination ngninst women in Hil- 
ler s Germany has been well ventilated 
ui the Inst decade, both by traditional 
historians and by thc new breed of 
feminist historians, along with their 
sisters from the women’s movement. 
The feminists have been particularly 
f£ l,v e in both Hie United States and 
the Federal German Republic, pro* 
jectlng a hieli profile thnt has pul some 
of the traditionalists - especially the 
"urn ^ - on thc defensive. 

Thus Jacques Pauwels apologetical- 
ly admits his hook's "obvious short- 
f? m mgs from the feminist point of 
view . Perhaps unfortunately for the 
feminists, _ the picture that nas been 
revealed is one of male chauvinist 
umm/, with a conspicuous failure on 
®® pa « °f the Nazi regime to translate 
Qiscn minatory designs into practice, 
women were not driven out of em- 
ployment in general, nor out of the 
professions and higher education in 
particular, contrary to long-standing 
Pppuiar mythology. The alleged Nazi 
E° f tu ™"g every German woman 
J™. a „ full-time “housewife and 
SJk r gained by 1945 as far, if not 

EX , .SSP. bd, W MGtted as 'I h ad 

of?,? n 1935. for the domestic, as well 
u- vf expansionist , policies of the Nazi 
Wdership demanded that women as 
wen as men help to staff those occupa- 
ons where acute shortages of labour 

brant mani fcst even before the out- 
oreak o f war ; m 1939. These included 

National Socialists. Accor- 
tn In.i Wor ? en had to be encouraged 

^ftem riW ™ ticS * n0tbe “ c,uid 
stud y °f women uni- 

igbSte* in f 5 e Thlrd Reich and 

Son fS2f mie 5 Student5 ' Associa- 
Ines nnHk^ underscores these find- 
som^irT 185 n ? w evidence to sustain 
that uf d ? er f 1. He further concludes 
SamSRi y because of the effects of 
in iE ? *P re - ssl0n * ^ere was a drop 
from e iJ ,rop ® rt , 10,1 °f female students 
class h2? r mid dle-cla<;s or workirig- 
Sr2 tgr ? un ? s ’ with a corresponS- 
j^crease in theproportlon of those 
mJPF “riddle-class famihes, 

this daSii® caut,ous Iy suggests that 
^development may have^een par- 
“xfly reversed during the war. 


tiSfchSHa ? >m P riscs sevc “ su bstan- 
2farm?£iS? C lT" the crisis over 
reform 1865-67, thc Gladstone admin- 
istration of 186&-74, the Disraeli admi- 

SPSP ?- f i 187 t^ 0> ,hc Irish Qu™ 

tion 111 nnlillnp la* IL. mna. .■ 

period oj 



E e 

between 

IS^tif ‘and the Saiisbury era up"o 
one ?? i., c , Liberal governments oF 


wiiu.il tuimin- 
■ disasters of the Boer War. 

The foreign and imperial policies of 
the various governments receive fairly 
extensive treatment, although defence 
is a neglected lopic, and India receives 
Hardly a mention, as is sadly the 
custom nowadays in general British 
histones. My only general reservation, 
however, lies in thc fact that imperial- 
tore lgn matters tend to be presented 
simply in terms of the personalities 
involved, which makes it difficult for 
— •.**«*» ivaimas wno nave Dccomc tnc stl jdent to grasp the issues. For 
unhappy at the decrepitude of many of °? W e * ind 'vi dual episodes in colo- 

the volumes in thc Oxford History of I! ,al aistor T cro P U P from time to time, 
pr,0, “ nH y I 5 " 1 ‘he overall phenomenon of imper- 

ial expansion in the 1880s tends to be 
lost. 


ions' |T - , r*“r‘°l governments 
1905-14. Within its sphere thc book 
otters a more detailed treatment than 
most other textbooks, and it is likely to 
be a valuable source for students and 
for those teachers who have become 
unhappy— *- • 

the volur 
England. 

The basic shape of Democracy and 
tmplre has been extended by several 
forays beyond political history though 
with mixed results. There is, for exam- 
ple, a substantial introductory chapter 
which tackles a miscellany of topics 
including education, population, the 

E psition of women and the churches. 

lowever, these scarcely hang together 
m a coherent way, and one has the 
impression that the author felt obliged 
to mention them but preferred to get 
them out of the way before proceeding 
to the main business. On the other 
hand chapter four, entitled “Victorian 
Confidence Falters”, works rather bet- 
ter despite being a rather mixed bag 
including the economic depression, 
trade, agriculture, the ideas of eco- 
nomists, socialist organizations pov- 
erty, imperialism, the professions, 
education and sport. Though appar- 
ently disparate these subjects all 
help to reflect the perceived decline of 


Hn most original work is on the 
ANSt, which has not been previously 
investigated. The picture that emerges 
ix one that is now familiar from studies 
which have been made of other 
National Socialist "affiliated organiza- 
tions”: there was a handful of enthu- 
siasts who tried to mobilize the mass of 
their constituents- in this case, women 
students - for a variety of voluntary 
service activities, and whose efforts 
met discouraging apathy and, often 
enough, humiliating failure. Thc vast 
majority of women students were 
simply not interested in spending their 
spare time working in agriculture or, in 
wartime, in factories or in the occupied 
enstem territories. Further, the 
ANSI’s female leadership received 
little moral or other support from thc 
larger male section of thc National 
Socialist Students’ Association, not 
least because of n prevailing "mule 
cxclusiomsm” or “misogyny". But, in a 
sense, thc women had the bettor of it, 
with n massive increase in thc number 
of women students during Lhc war, lo 
maintain the supply of personnel for 
thc professions ul a time when young 
men were urgently required for the 
armed forces. The influx of women 
was particularly marked after the de- 
cree, in January 1943, for the compul- 
sory mobilization of women for war 
work, and Dr Pauwels asserts that 
“unprecedented numbers of young 
women who would not normally have 
considered an academic career ‘fled to 
the universities' in order to escape the 
labor draft". Whether he is iustined in 
calling that “emancipation 1 is debat- 
able: for a start, it was a trend which 
would undoubtedly have been sharply 
reversed in the event of a Nazi victory. 
Encouraging women to enter universi- 
ties in wartime was, like drafting them 
into munitions factories, only ever 
regarded as an undesirable temporary 
expedient by the Nazi leadership. 

It is useful to have further connrma- 


Water 
finding its 
own level 

The New River: a legal history 
by Bernard Rudden 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £20.00 
ISBN 019 8254970 

Everyone remotely interested in the 

S is of urban water supplies has 
of the New River. It is no secret 
that its commercial structure was 
“peculiar” and its subsequent history 
complicated. Given the intricate web 
of UbgaUoii in which it was involved, it 
is hardly surprising that its full story 
has bad to await a legal historian of 
sufficient perseverance and enterprise. 
As the title makes clear, this book is 



Moreover, the reader inevitably 
gams the impression that the great 
statesmen controlled policies and 
events; yet so often they were but 
temporary office-holders, tied by ex- 
isting commitments, inhibited by lack 
of resources and reacting to develop- 
ments and initiatives around the 
world. One wonders whether even 
Lord Salisbury, for all his long involve- 
ment with external affairs, would rec- 
ognize the figure he cuts in history as 
the magisterial director of British 
policy. 

Martin Pugh 

Dr Pugh Is senior lecturer in history at 
the University of Newcastle. His book 
"The Tories and the People /&S0-7 935" 
will be published in the autumn. 


lion, from the constituency of women 
students, of the lack of enthusiasm 
which there was for National Social- 
ism, both as a creed and as a political 
movement which made unpopular de- 
mands on Germans. Dr Pauwels’s 
study ' ‘ 
an at 

contradictions^ , 4VW lwl 

the time and place he is writing about 
which leads him to say some very 
questionable things. For example, sta- 
tistical tables which describe *the de- 
cline of the German student popula- 
tion" from a base of 1931=100 ignore 
the fact thnt student numbers were 
abnormally high in W31 . "Careers that 
had never been open to women any- 
way” arc not thc same as occupations 
where women had been only recently 
and poorly represented, which was the 
rcnlity. It is news to me that Rudolf 
Hess was nn “overt homosexual" and 
(hat Gertrud BBumcr is one of those 
“sometimes referred to as ‘Nazi femin- 
ists’ ”, One could, nt leisure, point to 
several other Instances of these kinds 
of misapprehension. Yet there ore 
light and perceptive touches, too. Thc 
upper middle-class beneficiaries of 
National Socialism, says Dr Pauwels, 
"never fully identified with fit] . . .and 
mistrusted Its egalitarian 'socialistic', 
and ‘revolutionary 1 slogans and prog- 
rams". For their part, peasants could 
be the “despair" of ANSt volunteer 
workers when they turned out to be 
“very adept at quoting the Bible, but 
had never heard of such Nazi celebri- 
ties as Hess, Frick, or Goebbels”. Dr 
Pauwels has thus contributed to the 
strange picture that has been recently 
emerging of a “totalitarian" regime 
faced with a long and uphill struggle 
against tradition and apathy. 


Jill Stephenson 


Dr Stephenson is senior leentrer In 
history at the University of Edinburgh. 

not so much a general history as one 
which approaches the company's acti- 
vities from a highly specialized view- 


point. Yet the author has interpreted 
his brief broadly enough for his work 
to repay the attention of economic and 
financial historians as well as lawyers. 

By the early 17th century the growth 
of London demanded the additional 
provision of household water. Acts of 
1605 and 1606 permitted the construc- 
tion of a suitable watercourse, but it 
was only after the slightly later involve- 
ment of Hugh Myddleton, a shrewd 
London businessman who hailed from 
Denbighshire, that operations were set 
in motion. Jtfyddleton made Bn agree- 
ment with the City to undertake the 
necessary works and bring water from 
Ware (the source of excellent supplies) 
at his own expense in return for a grant 
of “the whole entire and sole profit! 
and benefitt”. Various difficulties 
caused him to invoke. Crown support 
and also to issue shares to 29 adventur- 
ers. A charter of 1619 incorporated the 
latter as the Governor ana Company 
of the New River, but the curious legal 



Theseus and Proknistes decorating a stamos made in Athens In the 5th 
Century bc. The picture i comes from a British Museum publication 
Greek Vases by Dyfrl Williams, £4.95. 


Methods 
of history 

The Pursuit of History: aims, methods 
and new directions in the study of 
modern history 
by John Tosh 
Longman, £4.95 
ISBN0582 492181 

This book is aimed primarily at history 
undergraduates and is deliberately 
confined to themes of immediate prac- 
tical use to students. Longer and more 
wide-ranging than Professor Cannon’s 
Teaching History at University (1984), 
it is less forbidding than Professor 
Marwick's The Nature of History 
(1970, 1981). 

John Tosh, senior lecturer In history 
nt thc Polytechnic of North London, 
argues persuasively that history’s claim 
to soclnl relevance is the awareness 
which it conveys of what is enduring 
and what ephemeral; hc describes the 
variety of verbal sources from which 
modern history has to bc written, and 
demonstrates that historical method is 
more than a systematized common- 
sense. He warns against what Profes- 
sor Cobb has called "source-mining" 
and in chapters on developments in 
this century in political and socio- 
economic history respectively he ex- 
pounds the difficulty of writing both 
monographs and surveys. The histo- 
rian’s business, he reminds us, is to 
substitute more significant connec- 
tions for those of chronology. All this 
is very commendable and Tosh writes 

clearly and pungenily, never failing to — 

offer a succinct, quotable summary of G. R. Bfltho 


What distinguishes this unpreten- 
tious book , however, and means that it 
will be read with advantage by all who 
are interested in, or engaged in, histor- 
ical inquiry are the further dimensions 
offered. Tosh is a specialist in African 
history and consequently brings a 
particular Insight to bear on history 
generally- witness his discussion of the 
regressive method by which, for inst- 
ance, Marc Bloch used a familiarity 
with the structure of French rural 
society in the 18th century to under- 
stand medieval agrarian life. Again, he 
is good at showing the contribution 
nnthropnlngy can make to the disci- 

( dine of history: “Certain long-lost 
ealures of our own society such as thc 
blood-feud or witchcraft accusations 
still persist in some parts nf the world 
lodny and . . . direct observation of 
thc modern variant prompts » fuller 
grasp of the relevant questions to be 
asked." Sympathetic to a Marxist in- 
terpretation, he provides n particularly 
intelligible account of tne Marxist 
viewpoint. Familiar with both quan- 
titative approaches and oral history, he 
is always concerned to delimit the 
usefulness or o technique. Thus, hc 
emphasizes that "statistics may serve 
to reveal or clarify a particular tenden- 
cy; but how we interpret that tendency 
... Is a matter for reasoned historical 
judgement". Or, again, "Oral history 
allows the voice of ordinary people to 
be heard alongside the careful mar- 
shalling of social facts in the written 
record". 

A useful critical bibliography and a 
full index are provided, rendering this 
a very satisfactory as well as stimulat- 
ing vade-mecum for all who work at 
history. 


clearly and pungenily, never failing to 
offer a succinct, quotable summary of 
any point mode, but It is no more than 
could have been expected in a book of 
this title. 

origins - at a time when, to put it 
mildly, company law was in its Infancy 
- left a rich field for lawsuits. 

There were not merely conflicts 
between navigation and water supply 
(once the company had abstracted 
water from the River Lea to satisfy 
increasing demand): the very nature of 
thc company and the manner of its 
tenure were subjects for almost end- 
less dispute and bewilderment. In- 
deed, one Lord Chancellor could only 
see the company as "the common hand 
to receive the profits, and there is no 
other way to come at ir. Juridical 
opinion was long divided upon what 
exactly the shares were in. were they 
in the river bed, or merely in aquae 
ductui in subsequent land freeholds; 
or, as it largely turned out after 
countless lawsuits, in the “profitts 
advantages benefitt and comoditie" of 
the undertaking? Was each share, as 


Hardwfcke believed, “a legal estate 
and corporal inheritance” or, as Sir 
Joseph Jekyll considered, realty but 
incorporat7 

All this may sound dry (if one dare 


G. R. Batho is professor of education at 
die University of Durham. 

use the word of the New River) to the 
layman. The contrary is true. We are 
guided through the law with great skill ; 
and the very scrutiny of one Institution 
over three and a half centuries inevit- 
ably throws considerable light on the 
development of business organization, 
governance and finance. The book is 
particularly valuable for its treatment 
of thc conceptualization of property 
where the New River again proved to 
be something of a pioneer. As the 
author remarks, the law of property 
has in many respects witnessed a slow 
separation of the owner “from the 
physical obiect which he owns". One 
virtue of New River shares was pre- 
cisely that they were capable of use "as 
the object of endowment and Invest- 
ment" well before English law man- 
aged to treat shares in other companies 
in quite the same way. 

Baron F. DuCRham 
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Baron P. Duckham is professor of 
history at St David’s University Col- 
lege, Lampeter. 
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Playful 

physicist 

You’re Joking, Mr Feynman; " 
advent uresof a curious character 
by Richard Feynman 
ns fold (o Ralph Leighton 

Norton, £14.50 
ISBNOJ930192I 7 

,ns .“ ts tha * almost 

pan, made of meraj. about six inches in 


Richard Feynman 
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at Las Vegas. 1 , UIIIC 
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The Vavilov Affair " 

by Mark Popovsky 

Arefttm Honks (C’l.K) Oisirrhutjc 
Services), £21.40 
ISBN 0208 020.1 S 7 
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political acumen as pionbK . £?“ a brief abstra ct “t the beginning 
s lo siuzecsi ™Ii ^ fl summary of the main points nt 

the end Fourth, and most importnnt. 
the book impresses by its lavish use of 
illustration and photograph, Ihe use of 
Miour photographs being particularly 
impressive. Although it is now a 
standard astronomical technique to 
Colour-code information in a picture 
(especially when one wants to indicate 
now the Universe appears in different 
wavebands), it is a technique which 
• rJJ opu 1 * ar works have exploited. 

Ostensibly aimed ut undergradu- 
ates, the book includes both useful 
review questions nnd advnnced ques- 
™*J at ,ac end of ench chapter. These 
est the reader's ability to think about 
the material as well as absorb it. In 
practice, however, the book should 
appeal to a far wider audience. 

Steelwork 
design 

Jy P.C. L. Croxton, L. H. Martin and 

J- A. Pur kiss 

Arooid, £J3.75 

ISBN 07131 3531 X 
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Universe 

by William J. Kaufmann, Ilf 
Freeman, £29.95 
ISBN 07167 16739 

The Increasing pace of astronomical 
progress on a wide variety of fronts 
often makes it difficult to obtain an 
up-to-date account of the field. This is 
especially true for the layman , who has 
* only a limited amount of time to peruse 

popular science journals; but it is also 
true for the professional scientist, since 
the information explosion to which he 
is exposed necessarily compresses his 
domain of expertise. Occasionally, 
therefore, it is important for both 
layman and scientist alike to stand 
back and gain a wider perspective of 
the field, universe is a fine example of 
a book which provides just such a 
perspective. Its author, William Kauf- 
mann, is one of America's foremost 
popularizes of science, and this book 
Is perhaps the best he has produced: its 
594 pages are packed with the latest 
information on almost every branch of 
astronomy and yet present it in a 
digestible way. Tlie reader should be 
warned, however, that the book's title 
is motivated by its comprehensiveness; 
the subject-matter is not primarily 
cosmology. 

How does Kaufmann make his 
material digestible? First, he includes a 
considerable amount of historical in- 
formation, which always helps to make 
asubject more alive. Science should be 
more than mere facts; indeed, it is 
sometimes just as illuminating to know 
where our predecessors went wrong as 
where they went right. Second, more 
technical discussions are relegated to 
“boxes", so that les? versatile reader's 
can skip them without becoming bog- 
ged down in detail. Third, each chap- 
ter hue 9 hriaf .1 I • ■ f _ 


uou '^h 1 SMfi? 8,1 lhe in f°rma- 
whlc J 1 would be required in an 
undergraduate text, it presents it so 
attractwcJy that any reader could study 
it for pleasure even if he was not 
pursuing a course. And as the level of 
discussion is Similar to that of Scientific 
American, it should also appeal to 

K?h SS i. 0n * sciemis,s in other fields. 
Each chapter concludes with a useful 
set of references to other popular 
articles, and the book also Includes 
CS t£ S r Pprainem astronomers. 

the first five chapters introduce the 
reader to the foundations of astro- 

JS3 m i ter ®* an , d throughout the 
book, Kaufmann s technique is to 
emphasize information which can be 
conveyed on a non-mathematical or 
pictorial level. Thus, while the discus- 
sion of a technical subject like relativ- 
ity is somewhat scanty, the compre- 
hensive discussion of the different 
types of telescopes and the comparison 
of the views of the Universe afforded 
m different wavebands is excellent. 

I he next eleven chapters, on the Solar 
System, systematically discuss each of 
tne planets and their moons. This is 
probably the most valuable part of the 
book. As a result of the space prog- 
ramme, there has been a vast increase 
in our knowledge of planetary science 
during the past ten years, and it is very 
useful to have this new material 
brought together. 


After a ge 
properties of light in chapter 17, the 
next seven chapters discuss the Sun 
and stellar evolution. The treatment of 
stellar deaths (supcrnovac, neutron 
stars, and black holes) is fairly stan- 
dard; hut the discussion of stellar 
births and molecular clouds is particu- 
larly useful, as this subject has seen 
considerable progress recently 
through infrared observations. Chap- 
ter 25; on the Milky Way, contains a 
particularly good exposition of 
mechanisms for making spiral arms, as 
well as an up-to-date discussion of the 
galactic nucleus. This is followed by a 
treatment of galaxies and quasars. Tlie 
final two chapters tackle cosmology 
and the physics of the early Universe. 
Despite the book’s title, however, 
these topics are dealt with rather 
scantily, at least compared to the 
comprehensive way in which planetary 
science is discussed. 

I can strongly recommend this book, 
not only as an undergraduate text, but 
also to anyone who wants to gain a 
general account of astronomicafprog- 
ress at a fairly non-technical level. 

Bernard Carr 

Bernard Carr is lecturer in the school of 
mathematical sciences ai Queen Mary 
College. Londnn 
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Aphid Ecology 
by A. F.G. Dixon 
Blackie,£l7.95 
ISBN 021691647 X 


To the non-specialist, aphids are often 
perceived not as individual insects but 
rather as populations, revealing their 
presence as an apparently amorphous 
mass on leaves, stems, buds, flowers or 
developing fruits. The fact that they 
produce a sticky, sugary waste product 
(honey dew), associated with which arc 
often sooty-dark fungi and the aphids' 
own cast skins, adds to the general 
impression of contamination associ- 
ated with their colonics. Indeed, 
French aphidolooisls often use the 
word “Duflulation* in scientific papers 


“aphidologists” deliberately, as it 
sometimes seems that some of the 
research output on aphids, fascinating 
though it may be, is concerned with 
aphids first and ecology second. The 
special nature of the group may well be 
partly to blame, in that such topics as 
control of polymorphism (with all its 
specialist terminology) and patterns of 
life-history strategy do not easily find a 

E lace in more general ecology text- 
oo ks. Aphid population ecology 
however, has made its mark in the 
non-aphid ecological literature - in 
particular, those aspects concerned 
with population regulation and the 
role of predation, both of which are 
well covered here. This has also been 
the area in which computer simulation 
modelling has been considered an 
appropriate mcthodolgy; indeed, 
some such models have crept into 


more recent ecological texts. 

For the same reasons that research 
workers find aphids attractive to study, 
panel* tcacbers of ecology find they provide 

to describe the growth of these popula- + £ iat 1 f nal in . lh , e laboratory and 
tions- field. Such perennial svllnhiie fnnipc «« 



However, the observer who looks a 
little closer, ideally with a hand lens 
sees a wide diversity of size and shape 
within a colony: winged and wingless 
adults may well be evident; immature 
stages (nymphs) of all sizes will usually 
be present; and a rich fauna of insects 
associated with the aphid colonies will 
nc found near all but the smallest 
colonies. Groups which prey or parasi- 
tize the aphids include ladybirds and 
other beetles, hoverfly larvae, parasi- 
tic wasps and lacewing larvae; and 
insects such as ants, wasps and flies 
exploit the honeydew more than the 
aphids themselves. 

For the experimental ecologist, 
aphids are an ideal group to study 
because of' their abundance, ease of 
culturing, rich diversity of life-history 
strategy, and their important contribu- 
fion to many terrestrial communities. 
In this book their fascinating ecology is 
described by one of Ihe world’s leading 
experimental aphidologists, nnd I 
would strongly recommend it to all 
research aphidologists. I use the word 


field. Such perennial syllabus topics as 
“study of a habitat”, “niche", ‘'popula- 
tions , “communities" and “preda- 
tion” can all be taught in a dynamic 
way using live aphids. Although books 
aimed specifically at ecology teaching 
(and including aphid examples) do 
exist, a resourceful teacher could easi- 
iy be able to translate the many Ideas in 
this book into teaching packages. All 
they need are seedling plants, artificial 
light (m winter) and a source of 
animals. 

One minor criticism is that although 
Professor Dixon’s group at Norwich 
has been highly productive, there does 
seem to be a strong bias towards 
examples selected from their work. 

The publication of a paperback 
j?” 1 ,? 11 . would enable this readable 
distillation of aphid ecology to reach 
the wide audience it deserves. 

S. D. Wratten 


S. D. Wratten is senior lecturer in 
ecology at ihe University of South- 
ampton. 


Sydney Parkinson's portrait of a New Zdand man (1770). from 
Rttdfger Joppien and Bernard Smith's The Art of Captain Cook's 
Dlume ( - 


Voyages, volume one: The Voyage of the Endeavour 1768-1771 (Yale 
University Press, £40.00). 
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or floor beams deflecting so much that 
damage is caused to the ceilings below. 

Many generations of students have 
struggled to come to terms with the 
application of this document (it first 
appeared in 1931 and has been revised 
several times) to their own design 
exercises and projects as the first step 
to becoming competent in designing 
the type of steel structure which we see 
around us. Those who continue to 
work in this particular area after 
graduation will continue to use BS449, 
sharpening their skills considerably in 
professional design offices through 
discussions with experienced desig- 
ners. 

Teachers of structural steel design 
are always looking for suitable texts to 
use in preparing their courses and to 
recommend to meir students for sup- 
plementary reading. Very few suitable 
books exist, the market being largely 
confined to American-oriented texts 
(which are based on the design data 
and principles of the American equiva- 
lent of BS449), older texts which are 
not really relevant to the forms of steel 
construction used nowadays or to 
those likely to be required in the 
future, and rather advanced texts 
directed at the specialist wanting a 
more thorough trcathient of a particu- 
lar aspect of steelwork design than that 
required at undergraduate level. This 
book is therefore likely to find a ready 
market with both staff and students. 

It presents a simplified, largely de- 
scriptive treatment or the background 
to a number of the more frequently 
used clauses, showing how theory, test 
data and judgement are all utilized in 


producing suitable rales. This is fol- 
lowed by a clear description of the 


Software 
crisis 

Software Engineering 
byMarcThorin 

Buttorworihs.fi 1.00 

ISBN0 408 01 426 I 

In the early days of computing, when it 
was bright confident morning, nobody 
worried about the "software crisis. 
The problems were there to be solved, 
the machines were there to solve them, 
and that was that. As the machines 
(and the problems) grew bigger, there 
developed a worrying gap between 
expectation and achievement. It was 
much more difficult than anyone had 
anticipated to write computer prog- 
rams that were free of error: “It’s the 
computer" became a stock excuse for 
any mistakes; and people began 


clauses to the design of particular with original sin. The turning noint 
elements - for example, beams, col- perhaps came when one of the ffa^ion- 


umns and connections - each proce- 
dure being illustrated by several work- 
ed examples. In some areas, the text 
digresses to include rather more 
theoretical materia] on structural 
analysis, especially where this is at an 
advanced level and relates specifically 


to steel structures - for example, the 
J s n of low-rise industrial frame 
ngs using the so-called “plastic 


design 

builain 


theory . It also provides the reader 
with sufficient material on topics such 
as the production and properties of 
steel itself, the history of steel struc- 
tures, and weld types and welding 
procedures that lie on the boundaries 
of structural steel design but which 
must be properly appreciated by the 
apprentice designer. 

Because it covers an area in which 
little competition exists, this book is 
likely to be used quite widely - at least 
until BS449 is replaced by its updated 
successor BS595(J, expected in 1986. In 
the preface, the authors tell us of their 
conscious derision to base the text on 
the existing code; they may now be 
busy preparing the revised edition 
covering the new document. 


D. A. Nethercot 


D. A. Nethercot is senior lecturer in the 
department of civil and structural en- 
gineering at the University of Sheffield. 


al Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s unmanned Saturn rockets had to 
be destroyed in flight because a prog- 
ramming error in the control programs 
had sent if off course. The software 
crisis had arrived. 

One of the responses was the setting 
up in 1967 of a study group on 
computer science under the auspices of 
•be NATO science committee, which 
in 1967 organized a working confer- 
ence on software engineering. The 
invention of this title was a bold and 
imaginative move, “deliberately 
chosen as being provocative, in im- 
plying the need Tor software manufac- 
ture to be based on the types of 
theoretical foundations and practical 
disciplines that are traditional in the 
established branches of engineering". 
We are all software engineers now, 
perhaps believing that just using the 
words solves the problem. For the 
most part, software engineering means 
using structured programming techni- 
ques, and possibily structured design 
techniques. Although this certainly 
improves the quality of programs, it Is 
a for cry from real engineering and it 
will continue to be until computer 
science actually hdfthe kind of theore- 
tical foundations that underpin other 
branches of enigineering. 

This book makes a brave attempt to 
define software engineering as a true 
engineering discipline. The first three 
chapters provide an abstract model of 


whnt computing is about; chapter one 
gives a model of the overall computer 
system; chapter two covers the proper- 
ites of the entities that nrc manipulated 
by computers; and chapter three de- 
scribes the kinds of actions that ure 
available for manipulating those en- 
tities. These chant era summarize in 50 
pages many of the formal concepts of 
computer science - in particular, chap- 
ter two contains the essence of a 
■complete course in data structures. 
Chapter tour introduces 'the criteria 
that can be used in judging (lie quality 
of a software design. 

The last two chapters cover struc- 
ture: chapter five, on structured en- 
tities, completes the data structures 
course started in chapter two, covering 
hash tables, trees and networks; ana 
chapter six, on structured actions, 
covers procedures, blocks, and so on. 
A lot of this chapter is devoted to 
design, especially top-down design, 
stepwise refinement and modulariza- 
tion. Reliability and testing are also 
covered, and the last few pages deal 
concisely with concurrent activities, 
synchronization, and so on. 

Thestyle of writingis slightly discon- 
nected - the text is interspersed with 
examples and "remarks*’. Tlie exam- 
ples are uniformly helpful, and the 
remarks are illuminating: .one soon 
gets used to the author's way of 
presenting things. It is not clear to me 
that the book is Teolly about software 
engineering per se: a lot of the content 
would fit under the title Foundations of 
Computer Science. Certainly, every- 
one teaching computer science should 
read it; practitioners of programming 
whose education did not include a 
formal treatment of computer science 
should read it; and all potential au- 
thors should read it to see how concise- 
ly and clearly this kind of material can 
be put across. 

David Barron 

Professor Barron is head of the depart • 
ment of computer studies at the Uni - ' 
versify of Southampton. 

The Wamock report on human ferti- 
J and . embryology has been 
published . with two new chapters by 
Manr Wamock, as A Question of Life 
by Blackwell at £4.957 

A paperback edition of Christian de 
Duye's A Guided Tour of the Living 
Ceil (reviewed on April 19, 1985) has 
been published by Freeman at £24.95. 
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Events 


Salford University Is to be the 
venue for the 23rd seminar on 
trypanosomiasis (sleeping 
sickness) to be held on Septem- 
ber 26 and 27. 

The event Is being arranged 
by the British Society for Para- 
sitology and will be supported 
by grants from the Royal Soci- 
ety and (he Wellcome Trust. 

For further Information* 
please contact either Professor 
David Molyneux or the confer- 
ence office at the University of 
Salford, telephone 061-736 
5843 x 621 or 6S0. 


i Ethical Issues In Caring is the 
title of a conference to be held 
at Owens Park, University of 
Manchester between Septem- 
ber 6 and 8, Intended for 
practitioners of the caring pro- 
fessions and philosophers 
addressing practical ethical 
problems. 

The event will bring 
together nurses, clinical 
psychologists, doctors, social 
workers, counsellors and i 
psychotherapists In a dialogue 
with philosophers, pastoral 
theologians and lay people. 
For Ail! details, please contact 
Gavin J. Fnlrbalrn, 25 Russell 
Road, Whnlfey Range, Man- 
chester M16 8DJ. 


The Royal Northern College of 
Music Is to hold a one-day 
conference for violas and dou- 
ble reeds on October 27. This 
wfU consist of masterclasses, 
workshops, concerts and semi- 
nars for students, teachers, i 
amateur and professional 




Chairs 








Sunderland Polytechnic offers a unique BA 3D glass design with ceramics course which 
emphasises glass artistry. The first external exhibition of work by graduates from the 
course is to be held at Smiths Galleries, Earlham Street, Covent Garden, London from 
August 5 to 11. Illustrated is Dawn Storey's striking "Slumped and fused landscape 
bowl”. 


Grants 


ttmaicur hiid professional GLASGOW 

players of viola, oboe und iWosuj j. h Barber. iiv.mk (r«, m 

bassoon. The RNCM has also a*im Clinical Rcwarrh Unii (enmru- 

planned a series or three pre- lcr dtanortk- decision .junking in dvv 

if Dr' 1 1 f 'shn psci’n . £ 1 2 ,71H 
Bn UppUi Luiiliy lm students to * -from- -British Dietetic AsiodiliDn) 
discuss course selection and possible aberrant expression of HLA- 


career options in music. These 
wlU be on October 2 (all Instru- 
ments, voice, composition and 
academic studies), October 13 
(wind and percussion) and 
October 27 (strings and wood- 
wind). Details from Judy 
Watt, 124 Oxford Road, Man- 
chester, phone 061 273 6283, 


possible aberrant expression of H LA- 
L>K on D cells in the pancreas on recent 
onset type -l diabetes in men); Dr J. 
Dow, 07,084 front British Heart 
Foundation (post otchacmic regenera- 
tion at adenine nudeotldciin myocar- 
dium); Professor A. Curtis and Profes- 
sor C. D. Wilkinson. £139.574 from 
British Petroleum (behaviour at cells 
on patterned substrates); Professor D. 
G. Leake, £40,000 from Britutl (re- 
search fellowship in udlmQMulagyh 
I Professor K. C. Caiman, £14,341 from 


To mark the diamond jubilee 
of Us service to higher educa- 
tion, the Association of Indian 
Universities Is to organize - 
jointly with the Indian Insti- 
tute of Technology, Jnwahar- 
lal Nehru University, JamU 
MllUa Islamia and the Uni- 
versity or Delhi - an Interna- 
tional conference on “New 
Technologies In Higher Educa- 
tion”, to Be held on November 
28 and 29 at New Delhi. Details 
from the deputy secretary for 
library ana documentation, 
AIU House, 16 Kotin Mars, 
New Delhi 110 002 rndia. 
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f’iniup (MS rewjKh): I'rnliwnr W. |\ 
11. iurrcii. 5225,51)1) Irom NHiinnnl 
InslitiiliA nf liciilth (dfvclitpmi.ni uf 
vaccine nullgrn nre rural fun »»f 111 LV 
III); Prnfcivor A. t . Kennedy und Dr 
I M Biiulliui-Jiiiics. £lr».(r»7S (rum 
National Kidney Research Fund 
(im rial inns nf inhrrilcri prupcrticv nf 
glomerulus in pathogenesis of 
glomerulonephritis): Dr J. D. Bnny, 
£fiO,7M> from Overseas Development 
AdnuniMralion (identification of sur- 
face antigptu of ptocycic trypanosomes 
of T. congolcnso nnoT. timed, which 
provoke blocking immunity) Dr R, B. 
Solomon, £13.005 (torn Qvoiscu De- 
velopment Administration (manage- 
ment programme to increase hatch* 
ability rate at marine turtles); Dr R. J. 
Dodiorty, £41 ,778 from Royal Nation- 
al Institute for the Blind (in vitro study 
using novel model system on cellular 
infil (ration and proliferation In the 


;imJ ciut-clfcctivcncss nf sliurcd caw 
for hyper tensive patients in Inner city 
iiuiurkifinii); Dr (J. II. Elements, 
i-U.HU from Su»lli>li Hn.pitaN Fii- 
dowmcnls Ki.-n-nii.-h IruM (t.mid de- 
tection of cytomegalovirus Infections 
in renal tramp li mini Ion pal loots); Dr J. 
W. Cord i net, £2A.S40 from Scottish 


The University of Bristol has 

announced two appointments to 
chairs- Professor W. Doyle, professor 
of modern history In the University of 
Nottingham, has been appointed to n 
chair in history, while Professor John 
F. Nyc, who nus it pcrwnal chair til 
Bristol, lakes over the Melville Wills 
Chair i if physics which Ims been vueunl 
since 19/6. 

the University or tihisjjow Ims 

appointed Dr John Sewell, currently of 
Hull University . to the new dutlc of 
electronic systems; amt, to n profes- 
sorship in declronies anti elect rleiil 
engineering. Dr John UntWct of War- 
wick University. 

The University of Glasgow has 

appointed Professor Andrew S. Skin- 
ner to lire newly established Daniel 
Jack chnlr In palhienl economy. Profes- 
sor Sklnner'srcsenrcli bus largely been 
in IMlli-cciiliiry econoinle Hi might, 
centrally for the Glasgow eiliiion of 
7'Ac Works and Coms/w/idnue of 
Adorn Smith, hut lie is also closely 
interested In modem theory of tire 
business firm. 

Professor Philip Drown, currently lec- 
turer in the depnilnient of tmUtcnnv 
tics, Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, lias been 
appointed to the chnir of mathematical 
statistics nl the University of Liverpool 
in succession to the Inlc Professor M. 
R. Snmpfnrd. Also coining to Liver- 
pool is Professor Bernard Wood, 
Court auld professor of anatomy. Uni- 
versity of London, who lakes over llic 
Derby chnir of Hnalomy from Professor 
R. Q. Harrison. 

Mr Michael D. Tcdd lias been 
appointed to the chnir of computer 
science nt the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. Mr Tcdu has 
served us acting head of the depart- 
ment since the retirement of Professor 
Qlyn Emery In September 19X4. 

The Cranileld School of MunugcmciU 
have appointed Susan Hirlcy to he 

K 'cssor in small business research. 

is a double first for the school: 
Professor llirley is the first female 
professor to he appointed to a business 
school in this country and she will he 
the (list research professor in small 
business in the UK. 


Health Department (molecular basis 
uf Insulin action) Dr II. Y, Elder. 
£60,000 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (physiology mid 
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Cranficld School nf U...^ . t 
appointed two new leciuiSk^f 
age men I Information minaSl 
Bryant and Robert UnWfe?) 
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lire Business Systems Ormro C| - 
■n« North Gail lonjL. 
has appointed Dr Leslie Ag?'- 

SsWBcasJ 
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cist at the Soweiy research bq ' 
British Ac rospace in Filton; fob) 1 
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Dr John Tsiylor, director odfa ' 
Packard Corporate Rtiaii 
Bristol. 
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Universities 


antigeni of {uocycic try oaauMitaci I lotpital BndowmoaU Research Tnin 
. congolcnso nndT. breed, which (Nil/YAP liwer trabeculotomy In 
roke blocking immunity) Dr R. B. treatment' or glaucoma): Dr Dj-P. 
inwm, fUJjUftS Irom Oversew Do- Under, £16,870 from Wacom TraH 

n eni Administration (manage- (viral and bpat-ihock conirol of robo- 
irogrammo to IncrcBK hatch* aomal pwralnphosphoryliiHon), Dr J. 
Uy ratccif mu inc luritci); Dr R. J . KusoL £13,087 from World Health 


education development (or GPs>; Dr 
G. Mcliwalnc, £17.000 Trom European 
Economic Community (research plans 
for very low birth weight Intanu): 
Professor A. M. Harper, £250.000 
from Fraser Foundation (refurbUh- 
nwnl sad eqvipnwml of iRaomortcs 
and tor endowment of Fraser Pel- 
lowehlp); Dr N. Ritchie, Dr I. J. 

I Parkins and Dr G. Rahwlck, £15,000 
from IC1 Pharmaceutical Division 
(animal husbandry); Professor J. L. 
Reid, UQJ00Q from l&nsun Phar- 
maceuticals (adding a prazosin single 
dose to chronic kafanscrlo and study- 
i tig effects of kc leaser in on vagal tone); 
DrJ. A. Bogan, £12,000 (ram Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
(measurement of benzimidazoles and 
their metabolites In animal tissue); Dr 
D. P. Leader, £10,000 from Muscular 
Dystrophy Group (postgraduate stu- 
dentship); Professor J. A. Simpson, 
£22,000 from Muscular Dystrophy 


Organization (preparation und urop- 
or tics of lagumantalvlsichc sol Schist o- 

using novel model system on cellular iama mnnsoni); Dr R. Furness, uuuniiluiivu electron "iuknMotw); 

infiltration and proliferation In Ihe 110,000 from the US Centre for Field Irofessor B. F. Scott, Mr J. R.Turcun 

vitreous of tho eye)*, Prolosior J. M. Rosoarcli (Shcararoton ion Rhum); Dr and Prufoswr D. T. H. Wolr, £1 14,572 

Rcld and Dv R.t). Owens, £316,883 P. llotnlUon, £38,760 from Brlloil- from SRRC (tcachlna compony ping* 

from SBRCfexperinutnli with elect ran (stablo Isotope techniques for study of rammo with James Untvdcii & Cii); 

accelerators at Mainz, MIT. Nlkhef dlagonclic minerals); Dr S. B. Kayo, Profosior R. W. P. Drcvor end Dr j. 

and Kelvin UboretorieaV, Dr I. M. £13,594 from Cancer Research Cam- Hough, £145,360 from SERC (inves- 

Barbour, £24,620 from SERC (lattice jmlgn (evaluation of pailerit part kina- ligations In gravitational radiation); 

gauge theory studies); Mr D. MacLon- linn groups); Dr W. Cushley, £17,500 Profossor W. S. Fouldi, I35.5K7 from 


Homo and Health Department 
(population approach to kinetic para- 

K ter esilmntidnlt Professor O. M. 
quhart , £20,000 from Schcrina Cor- 

E oration (Invesilgallon of aow dreg); 
rofessor B. F™ Scott, Dr C. 
Chatwln, W9.B91 Dorn SERC (high 
PRFgas laser for fabrication processes 
and studies of hoatlnc Interactions In 
relevant materials); Professor R. P, 
Ferrier, Dr J. N. rhnnninn, Dr A. J. 
Craven and Dr W. |\ NitoKua, 
£Hk,.«t6 from SIsRf (phyMis of t ffi- 
cicnl signal use and npjilicminus in 


STIRLING 

Senior iKlurahlas; Mn Su| 
(business studies); Dr K. Mi 
(film and media studies); Drift 
North (biological science). 
READING 

Personal professorship; Dr H Q1 
Inson (plant cell genetics) 
SOllTUAMPrON 
Personal prnfruonhlps: Marti 
(htw); Mr K, P. Grlma 
Ulph (ecmmmics). 
Keadrralilpi: Dr D. J. Cm 

i meehnnics of mate risk); DiF I 
engineering ucoustioV, Ditl 
■envoek (arch neology); Dr Hi 
Tltew (fluid technology). 


£ I6.IKK) from EnuirsDdiq 
(vascular endothelium drauu 
systemic sclerosis); Dry. 1.1 
LVj.OOd from GEC (cndronim 
formation uysivm); Profaw 
Lynch. £10.000 from IDCIj 
chemical strueluics); Dr JJ. s 
£47 ,2.1V from Imperial Chtd 
dustries (cnunilowlccihc qtfk 
SALFORD: Professor B I 
£3-1,67.1 front procurement tx 
Ministry of Defence (delta d 
coniralloK for guv turblnctltt 
Rodrord and Professor T. B & 
£191,400 from SHKC (low wtft 


1 

I 


purpose assembly); lit D,f 
anu Professor J. L. LlwttjJ 
from Sntr (devt-liipmcstdi 
tutu me tin id (nr cxWntllU 
tlnus). I’nifi-snr |). )| W 
I’i.vki iM.m wMO(epyw) 
lx-isbamniiiM-,); D» S. I.S 
£21.0711 from SI-UC (nWki 
rooctiviiy uf lialf-sondnwita 
of the Iznntuntilcs and ArtW> 
J. K. Owen und Professor 0. 1 
J2H.4M from SfcRi! (eWsri 
synthesis .ltid yharacterUnta' 
iron und ion conducting p# 8 ® 
R. If unites. Dr R. GouWwof 
J. lUchardsoii, X134.W fw> 
(teaching company prof 1 ** 
Graesser La l»ora lories no wj 
further I36.R84); Dr R- » 
£43,1110 from SERC (ritsw® 


gnugo theory studies); Mr D. MscLon- 
nat», £.19*500 from Scottish Develop- 
ment Department (assessment of shel- 
tered and smonUy housing' (or the 
olderly); Dr, D, ]: Platt, £26,(43 from 
Scottish Home and Heolth department 
(Investigation of plasmid dynamics and 
role of cryptic plasmids m dUiamlna- 
ilon and maintenance of antibiotic 
resistance among enterobacteria); Dr 
R. E. Leake, £30,908 from Scottish 
Home and Health Department (steroid 
receptor assays in therapy or breast 
cancer and Influence of methodological 
developments): Professor A. J. Hed- 
lev, Dr O. T. Mclnncs, Dr T. S. 
Murray and Professor J. L. Reid, 
£115,458 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (process, outcome 


linn groups); Dr W. Cushley, £17,500 
from Ciba Gotgy (structure- function 
relBilonships In the galactose-binding 
chain of the plant toxin, ricln); Dr I. 
Arnold, £34,780 (ram European Space 
Agemnr (intrinsic model analysis of 
high efficiency feed); Professor M. P. 
Atkinson. £17,000 (torn ICL (research 
auislantship); Dr N. M. McKechnle, 
£14^96 from MRC (biochemical stu- 
dies on spcdllc labeUlng of cone cells 
hu n.niiI.i,iiUiihiu\. n. u n in- 


T. F. C. Frost Charitable Trust (Moud 
rheology in aetiology of visual loss 
from angle glaucoma). 


RJf ■ S'? n l l « a r ni1 Pr “ f 5Sa r , D - } 1 HU from SERC (i 


■ NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN ■ 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced candidates for the following academic 
appointments'. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in 

Electronic Engineering 

In addition to a four year B.Eng. degree course, the 8chool of 
Electronic Engineering offer a range of continuing Engineering 
Education courses and are Involved In Industry sponsored 
research and R&D. 

A major new Science and Engineering building. In whioh 
Electronic Engineering will be prominent, Ib being designed. 

Areas of specialisation of particular Interest include, Power 
Eleolronloa, Communications. Digital Systems, CADMAT, 
Mlaroeleclronloe, Advanced Instrumentation, Software 
Engineering, Signal Processing or Control Systems. 

Applicants should ba well qualified academically, holding a 
Ph.D. or equivalent and have academic, research, business or 
industrial experlenco In addition lo an active interest In and 
com ml l men l lo research. 

Salary Soalei 

Senior Leolurer; in c I B.B80 - 22,006 
Laoturer; IRC1 6,003-10.062 

Assistant Leclurer IRE1 1 ,048 - 1 4,373 

Application forma and further details are available from the 
. Personnel Office, National Institute for Higher Education, 
Qlannovln, Dublin 0. Closing dale; 30 August 1 90S 


Unlvoraityof 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 

inpharmacology 


by D-PHj.galactose): Dr H. O. Nlm- 
mo, £42,845 from MRC (structure and 
organization of iiocltrate dehyd- 
rogenase kinosc/phosphalasc from E. 
cm); Dr B. L. Cohen, £17,907 from 
NcRC (molecular genetics or 
bracUopods); Professor M. Homely. 
£54,37/ from Scottish Home and 


I ..i.fl. (II toe , ' Ilf nil acnb M.. — - 

we AFRC (rale- of coke dcpoiiu on Appltntlonaaro InvItBOfor 

ance to dlcaiboximide funriddesj; nun-invasive techniques); W®^.,L L ^\Hr, l “ hlp In Phnrmacolo- 

K, g ”„ T - f-™ oW ,c !sa.* t . ho sl d .^;r- ; 

J l WfV amliwliun. Council (decUnjK ,lr S t o«r.u would be 


British Library (user studies); Profes- 
sor J Ruddlck, £44.000 from British 
Petroleum (cooperative group work); 
Professor B. T. Williams, I153.2J7 
Irora DHSS (medical care research 
umt); Professor K. J. Miller, £J5.0tKJ 
o .?,-. DTI (f'Match studentship); Mr 
F- Wiles and Ms J. Dunn, £34.o£lfiom 
cbRC (pilot study of girls in liansitiun 
from school to crime); Dr V. Hughes. 


ler, £44,770 from procmflWO 
live. Ministry of DefcfltfjPj 
analysis of supcrbidce ta»a* 
D. Ci. tow!h and Profri^* 
Tcbhlc. £16,330 Iran Pf*® 
executive. Ministry 
(magnetic processes at nuw^" 
qucncics). 
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University of 
York 

nopartmrmt or Lanauaao 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN CHINESE 
LANGUAGE 
AND LINGUISTICS 


Applications ara invited for 
a temporary laeturoahtr, In 
Chtnaaa Languape and Llng- 
ulatlca available ror a period 
of two yea ra from 1 October 
1989, or as Rcian ss possible 
thereafter. 

Salary wftliln the renae 
£7 .920 to £14,929 per annum, 
with USB. The appointment 
will ba made at the lower end 
of the scale. 

Six copies or applications, 
(ona only (fp™ overseas 
candidates) with full curricu- 
lum vitae and naming three 
referees, should be sent by 27 
August 1989 to Registrar's 
Department tAppoIntmanut. 
University of York. Hoallnfl- 
ton, Vork YOI 9DD. Further 

K .rllculara ore available. 

ease quote rereronen num- 
ber 6/3227. <51919! HI 


University College 
Cardiff 

Welsh History Deportment 

lecturer 

ADollcotlone are invited for 
the above post. B-luy Mtanr 
scale. The ■ uc fe»»rul applicant 


Closing date Stn Baptemc 
1 989. Ref: 2993- (91919) 


Belfast 

The Queen’s University 
LECTURESHIPS 

Department of Pure and Applied Chcmiitry 

Applications arc Invited for two lectureships in Inorganic Chemistry, tenable 
(rom 1st October, 1985 or such other date as may be arranged. One of the 
lectureships is a ‘New Blood 1 post for which candidates should preferably be 
under the age of 35 and not already hold a permanent University appointment in 
the United Kingdom. The successful candidates will probably have previous 
research experience in one of the following areas; main group chemistry, 
organoraetalilc chemisilry, bio-inorganic chemistry. Inorganic solid slate 
chemistry, although well qualified candidates with other fields of interest are 
encouraged to apply. 

One or the appointments will be made within the first (our points on the scale: 
£7,521 , £7,980, £6,451, £8,922 and will be subject to a period of probation of up 
lo three ycara. Closing date: 23rd September, 1985. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the Personnel Officer at the address 
below. 

LECTURESHIP IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

School of Management and Finance 

Avails blc from tho earliest date as may be arranged, the dudes of this lectureship 
may Include teaching at any level of the undergraduate and postgraduate 
programme of the department, the teaching of quantitative methods and 
management information systems forming a substantia] proportion of (he duties 
involved. Candidates should preferably have quaUncatiom and research 
interests in business administration, quantitative methods and management 
information systems. Clewing date: 13th Scpicmhcr, l‘W5. 

Salary range for (he above posts: £7,521 - £14,925 with contributory pension 
rights under USS, Initial placing on scolc depending on age, experience and 
qualifications. Further particulars may be obtained from the Penonntl Officer, 
The Queen’s University nf Belfast, Northern Irclnnd, B17 INN. (02081B) 

The University of 

aMMMHMpSjM||9 Sydney 

II&& 1 lj 1 1 ¥3 iCT LECTURESHIP 

|| l f _ g Kafaroneono. 98/09 

Department or Madam Drank 

Tlip Appainrao will aliara In 
I I touching at both untlorgradu- 

I annum anmii I nto nnd pooBtorodm 


APPLIED SOCIAL 
STUDIE8 

LECTURESHIP 

IN SOCIAL WOflK 

(FIXED-TEHM P06T FOR 16 
MONTHS). 

ApplkMttona are fnvtlad from 

expoftanoed and prorsaalonaKy 

quaflRed social vroiftan/hodal wort 
educators for the above temporary 
appointment. Tho auocwaful candidate 
la Wkaly to hava praedca and/or 
research experience In one or more of 
the laDawbig areas: child nra, soqW 
wort with children and social servfcaa. 
Informal enquiries may ba made to Pro- 
taSBQi Rose. Tel: 0274 733468 Ext. 
8268. Salary on llw scale £7,620- 
£14,026 p.a. (under r avtsw). 
Application farms and lurthsr particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Deputy 
Secretary (Ref: AS8/L/8/TH) 

Unhrerelty of Bradford, West Yorkshire, 
907 IDF. 

Closing dale asap.. ejaww) 


University of 
Oxford 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

The work will Initially In- 
volve a range or personnel 
activities and eavlclng a num- 
ber of Joint committee# with 
atarr rapraaentatlveH, particu- 
larly t no»a concerned with 
■toff trading. Soma experi- 
ence in relevant work la desir- 
able, even though the poet la 
Intended to provide a tralnlno 
opportunity for someone 
MptrJng to a earner Ih general 
university admliilatratlon. 
The successful man or woman 
(a likely to be a graduate and 
aged under JO. 

The appointment Will be In 
Bcela IA of Jb* AdraifdetraUve 
structure <£6:900 - £12,130) 
atsrtlng point, depending °n 
age ana experience. 


Further particulars may be 

S btoJned from the . Deputy 
eeletrer (AdmfnlstrsUon), 
University Ofricea. WelUna- 
ton Square. Oxford 0X1 2JD. 

Closing dote for applies- 

.SSjaiKf-tBfftlflBirt.l 


in a dovoloping d apart mant 
mainly conoorned with Mod- 
ern Oraak lanniiana, IMeratura 
and socloty In the Iasi two 
aanturlen. Applicants ahauld 
have appropriate qnnllfica- 
tlona, preferably a I),.,.., u >- 
arae, In Modern Oreok or 
X.lngulollca, Pluency in both 
Oreek and Snulleh Is essantlal. 
Quallflcntlona end experience 
In the taeching of language to 
complete beginners would be 
en advantage. 

Applications close on A 
September 1989. 

LECTURESHIP 

Reference no. 28/14 
Department of Biochemistry 

Duties will consist of 
teaching and reaearch. The 
Department leeches ■ Bioche- 
mistry to students in the fol- 

K wlnq courses! Dentistry, 
edlclne. Science, Pharmacy 
end Veterinary Science. There 
are at present 17 permanent 
academic atofr members in the 
main Department end five In 
thfl associated Human Nutri- 
tion Unit. Reaearch Interacts 
cover several areas Including 
physical biochemistry, NMR 
spectroscopy. anzymology, 
molecular biology and various 
aspects of metabolism. Re- 
search facilities ere excellent. 
Preference Will be given to 
nppllcants working In the field 
or molecular biology. 

The successful applicant 
wilt commence duties es soon 
Mg£o**lble after February 

Applications dose op 23 
Auauat 1989. 

Salary: Lecturer SA26,2S3 
- 8AS4.467 per annum. 

Appointments to Lec- 
tureships ere capable of lead- 
ing to tenure but are usually 
probationary for three years. 1 

Applications, quoting ro- 
ferenca number and Including 
curriculum vitae, Hat or pub- 
lications and the names and 
addresses of three referees, to 
the Registrar, University of 
Sydney, N.8.W. 2006. Au- 
stralia. 

The University reserves tho 
right not to proceed with any 
appointment for financial or 
other reasons. . 

Further Information also 
available from Association or 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H QPF. 

(91940) HI 


si^l^oulhaiDpUm 

mSL THI - 

UNIVKKSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
EXPERIMENTAL 
OFFICER 

Applications ora invited Tor a new 
post of Experimental Officer In the 
Department of Psychology, from 
October 1, 1980- 

Duties will Include providing sddi* 


and rasaarch stndonta to develop 
computer Involvomont in rMOorcn 
programmes: tho production of 
fnutructional programu to develop 
micro -computer expertise in under- 
gradualea and the oppartunitiy to 
maintain a paraonal roeeareh pro- 
gramme (whioh might be domed 
irom earlier higher degree work). 
Candida tea should bo graduates in 
Psychology with Interests nnd oxper- 
tlso In programnilng and * 

Salary Seals; £6.600 - £10 J30 p.a. 
(under review). 

Purthor details may ba obtained by 
teiapliono from Dr. W. A. Matthews, 
Head of Department, on South- 
ampton 1070a) 66BV22 Extension 
2683. 

Appll cations <4 caplet) including 
curriculum vltno and names of two 
referees should he sent to D. A. 8. 
Copland, Stuffing Department, 
Southampton University, HltfhDeJd, 
Southampton SOS 5NH, hy August 
1880 quoting reference noj 2180. 

• mlcroroompuCar applications. 

(080820) 


University of Reading 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are Invltad for 2 

E oeta of Lecturer In tho 
lapnrtment of Computer Bel- 
ies. Applications will bo 
welcoirio from persona having 
teaching and reaearch Intar 
eete In any branch of Compu 
ter Science. The Department’s 


ter Science. The Department’s 
present Internets are In com- 
puter and nyatema architect- 
ure, data cam muni cations and 
knowledge baaed systems. 
The appointments ore from 1 
October 1 BBS or as Boon as 
PooBlble thereafter. Salarv on 
the acelo £7.390 to £14.929 


. IJIJi ,u 'J iT III : . 


. . baneffte. 

Furtner particulars and 
application forma (2 copies) 
are available from the Person- 
nel Orriaar, University of 
Reading, Whltekntaht*. P.O. 
Box 217, Reading ftOfi 2 AH. 
Telephone (0734) 873123 ox 
290, Please quote Ref. 
8398. Closing data 9 Beptem 
bar 1B86. 

(91041) HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

(Amended. Advertisement) 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

■ Appllcatlone ara Invited for 
ne above position from audi- 
bly qualified eppltcanta from 


• Appllcatlone are Invited for 
the above .position from suit- 
ably qualified applicants from 
any field . within Sociology, 
however those with a special 
Interest in -teaching Social 
Theory and/or Philosophy or 
Social Science may ba given 
preference. 


The salary for Lecturers la 
on a (male from. NZ$33, 622 to 
NZ|2T,B2I per annum. 


Further particulars end 
Conditions of Appointment 
may ba obtained from: The 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
36 oordon Square, London 
WC1H OFF. 

Applications, dose with the 
Registrar, University of Can. 
terbury. Private Ban. Christ- 
church, New Zeeland, an 50 
September 1965, (91934) HI 


University of 
WarwHsk 

Department of Engineering 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGINEERING 
SCIENCE 

Applications Invited fora Lec- 
tureship In Engineering 
Science. This has been 
awarded as part or the Oav- 
■rnment'i Initiative In Science 
A Technology, In which this 
Department nee bean awarded 
49 extra studont placet* per 
year. Candidates with Inter ■ 
eats In any branch of Engineer- 
ing may apply, though 
preference will be given to m 
men or woman who can both 
teach a broad range or Engi- 
neering Science subjects and 
can strengthen the research or 
an existing research group In 
the Department. 

The appointment will bo made 
an the Lecturer scale (salary 
range £7.520 - £14,929, 
Which is under review). Fur- 
ther details and application 
forma may ba obtained from 
Tile Registrar. University of 
Warwick. CovaniryCV4 7AL. 


The Registrar. University of 
Warwick. Coventry CV4 7AL, 
quoting reference number 
52/5A/B5. The closing dateria 
Slat August 1989. 

(51543) HI 
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The University of 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

LECTURER V 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INCROP SCIENCE 

(Past 89/44) 

Applications nra Invited for 
the above post In tho School of 
Agrlculiura. located on ttus 
University's Alnfua Compile In 
Western Samos, The appoin- 
tee will he responsible for tho 
development of the curricu- 
lum and the organisation or 
the teaching or crop sciences 
to students reading for the 
Diploma In Tropical Agricul- 
ture. the Bachelor In Agricul- 
ture degree and the Master In 
Agriculture by reaearch. 

Applicants should poaaeas a 
first degree In Agricultural, 
Horticultural or Plant Soien- 
cbs, with postgraduate qual- 
ifications, preferably at 
doctorate level, In Plant Sci- 
ence. Preference will be given 
to applicants whose research 
Interests are concerned with 
tropical tree crop production, 
in particular of their Integra- 
tion with other annual and 
perennial crops In etabla sys- 
tems or production for the 
volcanic end atoll roolona or 
the Pacific. 

Salary will ba In accordance 
with qualifications and ex- 
perience in the Lecturer 1 
scale: F813.B21 -FS18,B19or 
Senior Lecturer scale: 

-9.929 . FSB2.B19 t£l - 
rei.50 on 16.7.99). In addi- 
tion, the University provides 

K atulty amounting to 19 96 or 
ala salary, appointment 
allowance end. subject to the 
Unlveralty'a current housing 
policy. partly furnished 
accommodation at a rental of 
12!A% °f celery, The Uni- 
versity will contribute a mm 
equivalent of 10 96 or the 
appa in i ou'b salary towards 
superannuation obligations. 
Appointment will bo for a 
contract period or three years 
and may be renewable by 
mutual agreement- 

Candid at os should send 
three copies of their curricu- 
lum vitae with full paraonal 
particulars, names and 
addreaaee of three referees 
and data of availability to the 
Secretary, University of the 
South Par trio School of Agri- 
culture. Alafua campus. Pri- 
vate Bag, Apia. Western 
Samoa, to reach bfm no latar 


Samoa, to roach bfm 

than Si August 1BB9. 

of the long delays experienced 
with postage, candidates are 
raqueated the me elves to asks 
their three referees to send 
confidential references direct 
to the Sacre terry and to Inform 
him in their application that 
they have dona so. Further 
particulars ara available from 
She University, or Tram the 
Aeeoela- 
tn mo n wealth Uni- 
^ . ... (Apple!. 56 Gordon 

Square, London WC1H QPF. 
to whom candidates in UK ' 
should send an additional copy 
of Jhetr application . 

<99520) . HI 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Surrey 

Department of Microbiology 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN BACTERIOLOGY 

(T wo- yea r appointment] 

Tho Depart mew of Micro- 
biology wish** to appoint n 
temporary Lecturer to teach 
general and aystametlc bacter- 
iology. arid public liealth mic- 
robiology The appointment 
will be from 1 September 
1985 until SI August 1987. 

The person appointed will 
bn required to touch Honours 
degree undergraduate and 
postgraduate! M.Sc. students, 
ahe/hr will be txpKIrd la 
uasume responsibility for the 
Supervision of eiclsrina r«- 
seiu-ch projects in the fields or 
water pollution and/or the 
control of water-rolntnd dis- 
eases. The successful candi- 
date will have a good general 
knowledge of mlcrlablalogy 
and at loaat 3 yearn postgrad u- 
ate research experience In 
medical and/or rnvfronmentQl 
microbiology. 

S'. 1 ',' ,n * ho mnso 

£7,320 - £14,923 per annum 
(under review I. according la 
age. qualifications and oxperl- 

uiico s XX uaUon u " der 

Further partlculora ai« 
available Trorn the Academic 
Registrar (AA), University of 
?VT5°i;V.„ Gu,,t, i ord ' Surrey 
Tb,; Guildford 
571281. Ext. <133. Ap- 
plications from man and 
women. In the form of « 
curriculum vltao. Including 
the names nnd ntldrovtee of 
three rerercon. should be sent 
lo the sal no iicldreis by 33 
August 1983 quo ting the re- 
fere nee 41 7/TH ES. <3 1338 )H I 


The Open University 

HALF-TIME POST 
OF SENIOR 
COUNSELLOR 
WESTMIDLANDS 
REGION 

. Z' vacancy hna arisen, from 
1 st September I9HS, for a 
half. time past of Senior Caun- 
sellnr In the IVom Midlands 
region. The post will hr hn-».-ci 
MmIK. 1 ' rt 1 Mldliiiiila Kunloti.il 
Heauqunrlei h which are hi- 
cnu-d at 6 A High Straet. Har- 
SNU™*' n < rra «<»vOli*mi B] 7 


Senior CouimnUora are nor- 
rai^intor 


cun-rem experience* wmfin 

JE..?’L. hlo . h S r «Uueotlon. Ttia 

no Open University. a 
, ai ' academic com- 
E!JU ,c * t,an the adminis- 
trative processes n coded i u 
thl * rat live for thn 
“mpor n ,anvS r0 ‘ ?,n " rI »' uf prt ™ 

' C14 -° 35 

- ss&wSr. l> i! 

SB® AM".' if*®® 
|"r£ 

Sfeo,: a |°gS»> 

answering service on 633868? 

UonJjJSPh^usi" BPP,,C - 

131036] m 

■ University of 
Warwick 

LECTURE SHXP 8 
‘ IN MATHEMATICS 

io ? B 0 t na’^«r rv ,S£ PQlnt, TiB l nV 

*ill& "bw’tshss 

. ^si™?.i M ESKio's.r , a 1 ;! 


i-BJiaiaaie* should 
tare at *3 Whether they are in- 

^ ad SS ,m 5Ti ,v •“ JHaiHS: 


Sr« #p , :a ^ ■ 


55 , r ft|o tRe ra "X b " »"• 

tS^hip Wmsnent 


lac - 1 » 


Initial salary up to £ 10 ', 7 ffi 6 | 
e't ' liaftH £-? L naturae saeio: • 

■ £,< * MS **;*' lunrtflr . 
niitiV? h “S *wMeu 1 «r» end np- 

; V .. 

16th August 1985, (61B0B) HI 


Personal 



National University of 
Lesotho 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

(with specialisation in 
Electronics) 

Applications are Invited 
from Bull ably qualified per- 
sons fur the above post. 

Qualifications: At least a 
Muster's clegrne In Physics 
with specialisation In Eler iro- 
nies. Preference will be given 
to candidates with Pli.D. In 
electronics and with teaching 
oxpcirienco at undergraduate 
lavel. The successful applicant 
will be oxpectrd to take up 
duty In thn first week or 
Janunry 1986. 

5slaiy Scales: Lecturer: 
M 12, 304 • Ml 7.064, Senior 
Lecturer: MI5.844 -M20.52B 
(entry point according to qual- 
ifications end experience!. 

Superannuation: Appoin- 
tees on short contract terms 
receive 23% gratuity for first 
two years or the contract 
rising to 27V4% and 30% Tor 
nuch subsequent and efinflar 
porlod or service. Non- 
contributory pension scheme 
ror appointees op pnrmenent 
terms af service. 

Accommodation Is available 
at reasonable rentals. Pas- 
■ages and buggage entlilement 
at first appointment end on 
norinnl termination far 

appointee, wife and dapen- 
children under the ngo of 
at. Ediuntlon allowance for 
expatriates. Vacation and 
study leave. 

-i ro, !p OC ?. applications. In- 
cluding lull curriculum vitae, 
naming three refornea with 
addresses, should bn sent to 
*rjs Senior Assistant Registrar 
(Appointments I. National 
University or Lnsoihti, p.o. 
Roinn 1 BCJ. Lnsotlio. 4 Poll - 
cants ^resident in tp n (I.K. 
Su. ** also send n copy of 
inelr application tu the Sccrnl- 
ury General. Association uf 
Common wen It li Uri Ivors Mies 
l A opts l . 5 A Gordon Jjqunrr. 
London WCIII fiPF, Fuithur 

ill for milt loll muy he Olitnl 

from ,-ilhi-i- olflrr>. 

*-losJi Ml «Jel •• Tar iiiinllici. 

, , i°, , i S 39i“ J ' '»«»■ 


Universityof 

Surrey 

L>»nnriinoiit of Music 

LECTURER 

IN ACOUSTICS ■ 

& RECORDING 

£j»W.Wart5!t l K 

iSfial * 1 ° rroni 1 January 

. ,X h 5 stiftnufiil candidate 

(or thn tllXlTi" rlly , r t'*P° r 'nlb | o 
«• Acoustics - 

h,rhnit , i , i rucl ,K *? r >' . morn 

alK * UtHU bn 

Ciiio* 6 , ir° fw * 1 * 1 ,n *hd«t«pcp- 

Vlsioil or thn I>nur(mi'n| 'n 
nctlvhlos In SriunU rflcurdimi, 
Inti-rnstn will 
5 “ SSfiESJlaVf 1 11,1 {'hcottrngntl. 

nuttllfleatlon Is 

fronir«° * -i P w rlt,,,l:o ln nlet'- 
ironies nml/or rlectrn- 

eSS'iV , X^r r,U V c ' vou, tl ton oil 

added advantage. 

£ 7 8 32 q PV . Vi 1 ] 55 » n the rtmiio 
un”? ro v lo w ?, 8 n cro rdti'IJ"™ 
'm'lncBt I ohh n nu oxpb rU 

fJB|- C o a nli]um7.r ttt ' 0n UnJOr 

wJoine'n P- | n ^'xhm o?"‘rl 

turricuiuin vitae, giving de- 

£SIi!S c *» J 11 . teaching, ro- 

* 1 ^ 1 . name* and 
ot ijrea rorerees. 
■houid he sent to the ■uir 
S if SQ August. 19*6 

University of 
Eftaex 

Department of Biology 

LECTURER 
IN MOLECULAR 
BIOLOGY/ 
MOLECULAR 
GENET1CB 

Applications ere Invited for 
e Leotureahip in the Depart- 

E5!!i £ f - Bl S‘°. w ror "Jipoint- 
nient from l January 1086 or 
■uch .other ante as may be 
arranged. 

The Department or Biology 

™ p S?1?S?- ,l S,~f, €,arch ,n? «® 

DNA technology 
and the person appointed will 
?n to fmva lAtJr^Vi 

■ tice 11 PraiSf »firl p S. ot> P f 
IL _ rranrence may be given 

S *®? 1 (came whoso research 

»m^s;M , 1 ? a B 5 t to' a £f4 n 9 t £§ 
per annum under raviewj :" 3 

<oso» 

ja-fS*: i^swaa^f-ssi 


University of 
Glasgow 

Careers and Appointments 
Service 

APPOINTMENTS 

OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for 
the post or Appointments 
Officer, for u fixed term of 
five years from 1st January 
1986. Candidates should bn 
graduates, preferably vvltli 
training In or experience of 
careers advisory wnrk and 
experience In Industry, com- 
merce or rotated ((elds. 

Thn past is to give full 
vacations! guidance for iinder- 
gradiintes and gradual ns III 
chemistry, biological and agri- 
cultural sciences and geolony. 

The Service is responsible 
for giving careers advice and 
Information to atudents and 
graduates of the University, 
for assisting them to obtain 
suitable oppulnlnieiilt or 
places on courses for post- 
graduate tr/ilnina ami foi- 
malntalnitiD contacts with 
Unlveralty stnfr <md with ox- 
tarnal bodies sucli as em- 
ployers and relevant trslnlnn 
establishments. 

Salary will be within the 
range £1 l r 67S - £14.923 

(under revlow) on Grade If or 
the salary aculei for Admlitta- 
trarlve Staff, with placement 
according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel orrica. University 
of aiaepow. Otasgow G 12 
BQQ, where applications (8 
coptosj, giving the names and 
edUresaes of three referees, 
should be lodged on or before 
aath August, 1983. 

m., ,,, «r25!i kloeso quote flnf. 
.No. S332T. 13 13 llj Hi 


Fellowships 


The London SchooJ 
of Economics nnd 
Political Science 

THE MORRIS 
GINSBERG 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

.i A l‘toi ,lu,l ‘ ,n '* Invltr.l fnr 
thn Miii'i'is titiiHtuiru | i-j- 
lovvahtp in Hoclulany, Tho 

‘o prnmutn ftnseurrli in 

nt tlm dlarrotloii of the chim- 



> umtiliio it win, nulibulliui'Vir 

S,I mil' K ho porlui1 l, r a»i 

5" UP lo twill VII 

tV.«U l1 ,M s ] , 0 V ld ln»« 

11 i"uy be imiu 

two yVur". 1 " WItl111 ' ,hn h 1 ’* 1 

oif 1 * 1 renllm rn, ; ,M "' «tVllllalllH 

Sism 

Hofe ""* 1 I'pUMeal aclence, 
WcifA'aAE b,rno1, Lol ''lo" 

nS* 1 ?-"? tlttto for oppHcS- 


iia 


'I* " n -v i ui 

tkTaaai) ,OBB - 

Kingston Polytechnic 

School of Mechanics), 

A oro nautical end Production 
Engineering 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Research funding hoe been 
obtained from the OLC to 
appoint a Research Fellow to 
carry out a technical appraisal 
of a modern 'Aerospace Fac- 
tory with a view to consldar- 
(nfi diversification of produc- 
tion and to consider amiable 
alternative products. The suc- 
cessful applicant would ba 
expected to hold a degree (n a 
suitable discipline: experience 
of working with unions and 
management will be highly 
regarded bo applicants with- 
out rarnial qualifications will 
ba considered. 

Tha appointment !■ for 9 
Rl? n K? a *w ia 010 ■■•»ry would 

r “. nB P f 7.348 - 

£10,251 p.a. Inclusive. 

«-- u, 'V , ® r and eppllca- 

Ofricer fra,n Staff i nB 

K(Aaaton n,C * P^bvn ^oad" 

u SIS 

_Au_gu»t 1985° (5 Pa IB 1 " 8 dat Hg 

Universityof 

Strathclyde 

Dapsr tenant or Politics 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

IrO fflVltlri fne 

Resource 

I* «»««»nlSSKd blithe T.S* 

S3saw3-S~ ? 

toe son t to Stafford® 2® 

ClaslDO rlmtm ' • •• 


Fellowships continued 


OXFORD CENTRE FOR 
POSTGRADUATE HEBREW 
STUDIES 

The Oxford Centre for postgraduate Hebrew Studies Is 
offering one Fellowship ana two Junior Fellowships for 
scholarly research and teaching In the field of relationships 
between Jews and non-Jews In the following areas; 


Jewish/Christian Relations in the Early Centuries; 
Jewish/Muslim Relations In the Medieval Period; 
The Roots of Modern Anti-semltlam. 


The fellowship may be In any of the three areas, although 

K ference may be given to (1). The Fellowship will Be 
ally for a period of five years, renewable with the pos- 
sibility of eventual appointment to retiring age, and It will 
correspond lo the university lecturers scale, al present 
E7,520-ei 5,030. 

The Junior Fellowships will each Initially be for three years, 
renewable, and the stipend will be £7,000 rising to £8,000. 
For the Initial period (1) may be associated with a Senior 
Research Fellowship or Junior Research Fellowship at St. 
Cross College, (2) with a Research Fellowship or Junior 
Research Fellowship at Wolfson College, ana (3) with a 
Junior Research Fellowship at St. Antony’s College. The 
successful candidates should lake up these Fellowships by 
1 January 1986 or as soon as possible thereafter, and not 
later than 1 October 1986. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Admin- 
istrative Secretary, Oxford Centre for Postgraduate 
Hebrew Studies, 45 St. Giles, Oxford 0X1 3LP. Applica- 
tions, together with three academic references, must 
be received by 15 October 1985. 

(D 20 KU) 


University of 
Leicester 

C«mrv fur tlm simly m Km-tiit 
IliHl 1 11(1] Vlt 1, 14l| Vllllll-M 

This liotv rimin' I nr r.i- 
V'S'K ' 11 "M * 1 illssviiiliiutluii 

V*»IH »•' * n f 01- 

A RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

lm.'.ijS I mull, r riivlt'WH 

Ouulll Ini in eoi-lal uaycliul- 
•MIV ur no viol, ,|i y> . ajmuio of 
liiUpiipiiaeut rcHaai'di, luvciiv- 
i p vlmlqiios and 
U ” d 

A RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

IHvuln HAI A, £7,890 - 
£18,130 (iinilor roviowi) 

J Qualified In phlloanpliy 
mtl/nr social policy, to uanlnt 
ii n comparative aittdy or 
prufe Baton ul altmlca. 

Relevant practical oxperl- 
■ncu would be nn odvantuga in 
batli pasta. 

Fur iti nr part Ian I urs mid an- 
nltcaltoii fnr inn obutinable 
from Frofoasor Nonl Timms, 
Chairman or tho Cnntra, 107 
PnncBM^noud East, Loicoatar 
LEI 7LA. 

10 Wft a U 6 l ,O! M A "°H a a 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


D .'Mm CO , L, \ H °U *8 HQTRL. 


Polytechnics 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request, 


of the 


£12,900 - £13,983pa no 

staff Me Sm8%XoMihteT' nbar 0f nor >'aaclnlng 

adS; 9 8 rjr 0 „Tira^ a ,r ven *«* <» 

Creative end anBlyrlcal ara ex P ecl ed. 

maneBement^ ZS2f, in staff 

qualities. ex,D,e B PPmach are essenffal 

rSv^ftr’d^E 1 ;** «- to ... 

Ps.soi.nel Offica, JnS *" d p «" "PP"«»«on form: 

“*■ Lon,,0 " NM 5PW. Closing S” h "j c Au iu,° h ‘” j 

Middlesex Poly technic 

r^ Y MENTION 

the t.h F Si 


Polytechnicg 
continued 



•'/•/ ij 


Polytechnics continued 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art 


Surrey County Council 
West Surrey Collogo 
of Art and Design 

Foundation BIiiiIIch 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER n 
IN DESIGN 
STUDIES 

(A oiia-yanr half-t linn 
appoint menu 

■runBalat In tnirhlim nuHliiit 
lo Fuiiiiilntioii nuiiif-H, 

ir hoshIIii,.. in,. n ,u„ , 
?O03 Wl 1 K,, »>t*'inli.'r 

orMwM' with oxiiorlnniB 
55?- Ofnforrnd. Tlm ability Vo 
SmLP- ll n auiUlo « via a 
KdtaSta^r tortntinnWi.n la 

an< * 0 f ,,,,,op nnriiiu- 
1“™ Tho Rntiistrnr, 

g iSPL TSgffl 

v&W;<Axflr'- H,,r „ r rii 



TEESSIDE POLYTECto 

Sassnsibfi 


Appllcatlona ara Invited bj 
lowing 2 posts: n i 

LECTURER II or SENIOR 
LECTURER IH MATntETBG 

Cnndldntea 


rolevnm first degree 
prolosalonnl quadficattan^j 


•Icing mnrftotlng. 

Snlory: C? 1 64B-£u,t76te.l 
bnO-C13.ia8(wofkbaDlS 
per nnnum. 

An appolniment may b(Mt| 
olUier Lecturer II or 8 eniHiMiV 
level but ihe maximum ite,l 
appolntmonl will be £ 13 a/ 
annum. . ' * 

LECTURER II/8ENIQR 
LECTURER IN INDUSIfil 
RELATIONS/PERSOHm 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invftedrromgii 
ales with relevant wfymi 
qualifications snd '01 pnfeal 
quallficaUona end aps^' 
organisational experience. 
Applicants Bhould be epeddei 
Industrial Relations. An 4S| 
offer Personnel Mangnfi 
and/or Training and Dewtapif 
would be an advantage. 

Tho successful candidate rip • 
group teaching In persomlci 
egement and related area » 
varloly ol degrao, piofoadMli 
post experience courses 
Salary: An appointment «l 
made at Lecturer II level art 
maximum salary ol appoWrart 
be Cl 2, 099 per annum. 
Application forma end 
particulars from the: 
8 aoUon, Teasalde 
Borough Road, Mlddli 
Cleveland TS1 3BA, Trtfrtf 
0642218121, ExtenfllcmW 
Closing date for HppUoaBcaf 
raapact of both poett:* 
August 1986. J 



Poly teohnio of 
London 

1 <11 nit v III m,„ tut Bchindf 
llll'.llll'NN NtlldlU 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 2 IN 
POLITICS 

AniilK niliiiin lira InilKl 
h iiuai uf l.m iiii-i, rain M 
In mil, In rriiiu I Oclobwt 1 
mill) 3 (i ) hub 10 BA. m 
nun »ii|ir>liiic,«l toino n»< 
nc nMim t«d tu intli If 
mill Aiiif.rii'nii politics u 
<lugri.fi Irvni. 

f.safcii.vW'rr.J-" 

i-niidiut Allowance, 

Kurtlirr pur titular* al 

P nat are available «#■ 
arMiiiiunl orricar. PCI- 
icngvm b'trnat, London J 
BAL tu whom iw[n 
l,n inndn by I® A* 

„ PCL IS an notrt) 

saireawRm. . 


BrlatolPoIylwtoto 

rjapartment of Hunnn II,fl 

LECTURER 
SENIOR LECTUP 

ECONOMpCfflSTOB^ 

Appllratlan* are 
the above pout lo 
ern economic •>•*' 22 .uni 
1 750> at honour* dear* 1 : m 
crandKialea should n*', 
honours dmrtB ano 
reaearch mtareal*- a 
ment to bmlii** * "S& 
would be an *3 
■Ithouali Bppncanto * 5 , 
oilier Intareala «••• ** 
conaldered. 

Salary arole: yL £ J^*Stf 
£11,173 (bgrl l •, 
annum- bLUIlil^S" /Lia . 1 
tben - £) 4.06 1 par 


The 


■ppolnint"' n M|rtl 

made an Uie Srttl* - 

according to rolevan 1 
■ervfce/exparlMtM- ‘EpTuif 
■Ion from tha LII jSJica * 11 * 
SI- arale la in Burrf ** 9 
the pravlklo/U of tn« 
Further Education «**"■ 

For further «leia|» 
application form. J". jsU: 
turnad by I* «L> fl nr*e 4 f 
pleaao contact 
Office. Hr!»Wl roWgM. 
Coldlierbour M* 1 ?' ijj ** 4 ’ 1 
Bristol nr rlnfl HrMW* 

Ext. ai« or Sir- ■ 

plRBta MPto *11! (Off 

Number UW »« 

munlcetfona. J 

skT,® 38 '! 


LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
AT PRESTON 

Faculty of Bueineas and Management 

LECTURER Jl in FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

(Limited Term Contract, 1st September 1985 to 30th 
April 1980) 

(Ref. AA/282) 

To leach mainly Garmon with aomo French on a variety of co urus throughout the 
Polytechnic but especially Tor BTECattd Bilingual Secretary Diploma examination. 

School of Economics 
LECTURER Jl/ SENIOR 
LECTURER in BUSINESS/ 

MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 

(Bef. AA/283) 

Applicant* thou Id be capable of teaching bualnen or managerial economics to 
fjegtae level and ihould have axperfence of the operehoni of builneia 
orgenlaatfone. 

Faculty of Science 

School of Mathematics and 
Statistics 

LECTURER II IN MATHEMATICS AND 
STATISTICS „ , 

(rridvertfaement - Pravloua applicants will ba 

ra-consJdered) 

(Ref. AA/224) 

Ihe luomaful candidate la likely to hive ■ research and/or Industrial background 
and, whilst eomo experience of teaching mathematic* to englneere would ba an 
•dvantage, the melpr requirement will bo a commitment to the development of 
ihli relatively new school. 


School of Physics 
Astronomy 

LECTURER II in PHYSICS 
and ASTRONOMY 

(limited Term Contract for one year commencing 1st 
September 1986) 

(Rdf. AA/285] 

Applicant* should have at loaet a good honours degree in Physics end an Interest 
In leaching on a wide rango of degree and HND Caursae. 

School of Psychology 
LECTURER II in 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(Limited Term Contract for one year commencing 1st 
September 1985) 

(Rdf. AA/288) 

Dn nncttatul applicant will be expound to tench Introductory level courses In the 
fWd of Human Experimental Psychology and advanced courses In Human 
Performance. 

PtaShnlnary enquiries may be made to the Heed of School, Dr. D. Muller, Tel. 10772) 
22141 extanafon 2100 
Faculty of Technology 

School of Construction and 
Surveying 

LECTURER II/SENI0R 
LECTURER in BUILDING 
SERVICES ENGINEERING 

(Ref. AA/2&7) 

Agradutia Building Services Engineer is required lo teach Engineering Service* 
■nd EnvIronmentalSclonco at degree end eub-dogroo level. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER in BUILDING 
TECHNOLOGY/MANAGEMENT 

(taf. AA/288) 

n member of Iho Chartered Institute of Building Is required lo leech 

niinlng Technology and Management el degree and suh-oegroo level. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER in BUILDING 
SURVEYING 

(Raf. AA/2B91 

may be made to Ihe Acting Hoed of School, Mr. W.H. Robe rts 
m 107721 22141 extern Ion 21 BS or to Mr. R. Barham extension 2151. 
i2L'LtS ,i 2: ? onlar Cl 1.176 to £13,128 (Be<l to C14.0B1 (under revlewl 

LWurerll: CT.B48 to £12,099 

farmt end further details obtainable from Ifw Personnel (Mob, tan- 
rt«!?!S olytac £ nlc ' fw 2ra ref. (0772/ 202027 quoting the eppropr/aM 

number. 

c ™hp date: 33rd August IMS. mM _„, 

— (0706331 


IAincashire 


Iq lytechnic 
at Preston 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

0 , FACULTY of business a SOCIAL science, 

^"•ool of Operations Management and Quantitative Methode 

Lecturer ll/Sen!or Lecturer In 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

Salary £B ( 228-£14,730 including London allowanca 

5S£2J^S2f ,B to BftPOW a lecturer to leach quantHalwB ledmkjuMlnttweoidertof 
JJJJ^^JdnianBaemant couroee Famlkerlty with applications In addition to • 
^^meoratte baga ig ngefiLlfll. Comoulinfl la tn InW*! part of ah courses and 
m compuuno tothnotogy sndfhe uae d 
«»2»IlL?S^ a 8W- 11 bfoodBf Information tac/moiogy experience can also be 
*n edwuilaga. 

S-S? f and application forma Iiom Psnonnol Olficw. I 

«, rangston upon Themes KT1 2EE. Tel: 01-649 1386 ext i 
a: 23rd August 1005 


NAPIER COLLEGE 
A Scottish Central Institution 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

SENIOR LECTURER ‘A V 
LECTURER ‘A’ IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Salary Senior Lecturer ‘A 1 
£1 2,770-El 4,1 84 (Bart - £16,104 
Lecturer ‘A’ £8,68a-£1 2,777 (Bar) -£13,71 8 

Applications are Invited for (he above post from persona who have 
taachlng/research Interests In tha applications or mathematics or statis- 
tics In engineering. 

Applicants should have an honours degree and preferably a higher 
degree, and should also have recent research, consulting or Industrial 
experience In the application of mathematics or statistics to Ihe solution 
of engineering problems. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

LECTURER ‘A’ IN 
COMPUTER STUDIES 


(2 POSTS) 


Salary £8,688 - £12,777 (Bar) - £13,716 

Applications are invited for the above posts to teach on courses Includ- 
ing the BSc Computing and Data Processing, Post Graduate and 
Higher Diploma and other courses leading to professional qualifica- 
tions. Applicants should demonstrate Interest In subjects such as 
advanced Information technology, database systems, programme 
methodologies, computer systems design or distributed systems. 
Whilst Industrial or commercial experience will be an advantage, con- 
sideration will be given to recently qualified graduates (nan appropriate 
descipllne who wish to fulfil the general requirement of an active Interest 
In research and consultancy in relevant subject areas. 

Applicants should possess an honours degree or equivalent profes 
aional qualification. Full membership of the British Computer Society, 
together with good basis quallficaUona, may also be acceptable. 

Application form and further particulars from: 

Administrative Officer (Personnel) 

Napier College 
210 Collnton Road 
EDINBURGH 

Telephone No: 031-447 7070, Ext 274 

(Q706I1) | 


Manchester 
Polytechnic 
nnonrimant or Chnnilatry 

LECTURER II IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Tim aucceaorul candidnta 
will too oxpactnd XO contribute 
to tho nonarai taaclilno of 
organic cliomintry at daqraa 
oi,u hloher taaltnlclitn lavel 
and to angaao actively In 
research fn a ralavnnt a ran. 
Ex parlance In oraanle ayn- 
thaqla. btotachnalqoy, indus- 
trial chemistry, or instrumen- 
tation would ba an advantage. 
Hof T/747 



TEMPORARY 
LECTURER n IN 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY (1 Year) 

Candidates should ba pre- 
pared to teach DhraloaJ 
chemistry to hloher technician 
and dagraa courses. RefT/74B 

Depart mailt of Metallurgy 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER H 
METALLURGY 
a Year) . 

Applicant* should be pra- 

S arad to teach Mm* or ail Of 
ia fallowing subject!! mate- 
rials science, •”« e £ , A 1 " t ®“‘ - 
Inn. manufacturing processB*. 

a iiallty control, matallurglnl 
nemiatry at degree 
technician lavel. Ref. T/749 

Salary scale £734B-£19099 
under review. 

Far further partlculora and 


ror ru< hip* 

application fornMal. returna- 
ble by 60 August 1985 aindi 
■elf addressed envelope, quot- 



Mancheatar Polytechnic la 
an , aqwal opportunities 
employer- (51843) 

H3 


Huddersfield 

Polytechnic 

Department of Engineering 
Systems 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

ACA 600 

Salary i SL. £11,176- 

£1 Sm, .IBB (Earl - £14,061 
U( £7,548- £19,009 

Applications are Invited 
from oracJuatOfl with ralavnnt 
Xnduatrlal/neaearclt experi- 
ence In I ha rioitls or Informa- 
tion Technology and Indust- 
rial Data ProroBaina • hard- 
ware orientated > en Compu- 
ter Systems Architecture, 
Digital Elecronica, Microp- 
rocessor* and Interfadna. In- 
dustrial Computer Appllca- 
tlona. Computer Oaaod Znalru- 
mentation and Control Gvi- 
tents. In addition ta lecturing 
on relevant HND and Degree 
courses the successful appli- 
cant will be encouraged to 
collaborate with local Indus- 
try on a Teaching Company 
Scheme. 

Department or Economics A 
Marketing Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Fixed term contract: Two 
years 

ft 67 

Salary: £6,181 -£3.910 
(under review) Researcher 
'A' Seals 

Applications are Invited 
from graduates with a good 
honour* degree tn a miBvent 
business discipline for a two 
year appointment to conduct 
research on the strategy or 
structure of the UK Textile 
and Engineering Industries 
197S - 86 . The Research 

Assistant will be OKpnotod to 
register for a research degree 
Of CNAA, 

Applies! Ion forms A further 
details from the Personnel 
Office, The Polytechnic, 

S ueenepete. Huddersfield 

D 1 SDH, Tell (0484) 22088 
and should bo returned to tliet 
orrice by 16 August. 1996. 
..Please send SAE. <62330) H3 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING IN THE 

t.h.e.s. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 

0.253 3000 EXTN.226 



The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Faculty af Social Studies 

Application*, arc Invited for 
the following rose arch posts 
in the Faculty of SticJal stu- 
dios. 

R16 Department or Law 

A RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

For n project evaluating 
legal education by reforenen to 
tha later ceroereof law graiiu- 
etos. Aplluanta should ntao be 
prepared to teach Inga! sub- 
jects for up to elx hours a 
week. Applicants should be 
graduates In law. with same 
research experience and pre- 
ferably with knowledge of 
Racial re search methods. The 

I ioet is for one year in tha First 
nets nee. 

R1 8 Departments ol Sociology 
and Applied Socle) Stud lea 

A RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Who should be a qualified 
and experienced fieldworks/', 
to participate Jn nn existing 
project an alcohol advice 
agendas. Applicants should 
have a good social science 
degree and ba prepared to da 
some travelling. 

R18ta> 

A RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

To carry out en investiga- 
tion into the Impact af socle! 
policy on tha position of 
women in the EEC countries. 
Social Scianca background nnd 
competence In one or more 
European languages pre- 
ferred. 


Salary: £5.181 
Plus L.A. £1 ,038. 


£7.176 


Application form obtain- 
able front the Personnel Offic- 
er, Polytechnic or North Lon- 
don. Holloway Road. London 
N7. Tel: 607 a?B9. 

Closing date Tor the receipt 
or appllcntlone L4 days from 
the appearance or thla adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London le en Equal Ouportu- 
n Hies Employer. (31323) H 8 

Bristol Polytechnic 

Department or Humanities 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER (0.5) 

IN HISTORY 

Temporary for one year 
from 1 September I9B3 to 31 
August 1986. 

Applications are Invited for 
tha obavo post primarily to 
tench Rpnalasanro end Seven- 
teenth Century European His- 
tory in tlio n.Ed. (Hone) de- 
gree and oleo to naatat wUn the 
first year course which consid- 
ers Europe alnce 1870 In tha 
n.A. (lions j Modem Lan- 
guages degree. A good hon- 
ours degree ia axpocted ana 
candidate:! should have re- 
search Interests Jn an 
appropriate field of early 
modern history. 

Salary Scale: LIT 30% of 
£7.648 - £11,173 (bar) - 
£12,098 par annum. SL 60 36 
of £11,173 - £13,128 fUnrl - 
£14.061 per annum. 

Tito appointment will ba 
mads on the appropriate scale 
according relevant previous 
■arvfce/axporlsnca. (Frooraa- 
■lon from the LII scale to tho 
BL scale la In accordance with 
tha provisions or the Durnham 
Further Education Report). 

For further details end an 
application farm to ba com- 
pleted by 16 August 1983. 
please contact the Personnel 
Office. Dr total Polytechnic, 
Coldftarbour Lane, Frenchay. 
Bristol or ring Bristol 636261 . 
Ext. 216 or 917. 

Plenum quote Reference 
Number L /81 in ell catnitiunl- 
cetlocud. 

Avon county Council le an 
Equal opportunities Em- 
ployer. (616281 H3 


Courses 


Thames Polytechnic 

Scllan! Ol Chemistry 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
INORGANIC/ 
ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Well qualified candidates 
should have a broad know- 
ledge or inorganic cliamlctry 
and the ability to lanch main 
group and aolld slate chemis- 
try la both undergraduates 
and postgraduates win be an 
advantage. Resoarrh and con- 
sultancy potential Is Impor- 
tant. The appointment will 
Initially be for two years with 
a possible extension to a third 
year. 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

School of Social Sciences 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sona for a temporary (one 
year) past or Lecturer In Eco- 
nomics with a particular In- 
terest in teaching Quantitative 
Economics. A postgraduate 
qualification In Econometric! 
or MIC roe co no mica with 
■trong quantitative back- 
ground Is desirable. In addi- 
tion applicants should be able 
to toech Introductory comput- 
ing, The auceeaaful applicant 
will be expected to commence 
in either October 1986 or 
January 1BB6- 


Salary 

£13,167, 


scale £8,386 


Further particulars and ap- 
plication form from tha Staf- 
fing Officer. Thames 
Polytechnic, Wellington 

Street. London 8E18 6 PF, to 
be returned by 3 September 
1883. 

Themes Polytechnic le an 
equal opportunities employer. 
(61522) HX 


The Hatfield" 
Polytechnic 

School orBuaineas A Social 
Sciences 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS 

SOCIOLOGY 

(TEMPORARY 

APPOINTMENT) 

The School invites applies- 


bar 1086- Alternatively one 
full- tl temporary appoint- 
ment may ba made. 

Stnff nppolnted to tha 
posits) will bo axpreted to 
combine both teaching end 
admin iatra tiva duties and to 
contribute) ta tha roeaarcti 
work or Cite School. 

Special tanchlnq Intaraat 
nnd quell f ten lions In two of 
the following areas would bo 
an advantage: industrial 

Sociology, Social I mo l lent Iona 
or Balance and Technology, 
Communication and Culturn, 
Sociology or Education, Race 
end Etluita Relations, Sexual 
Division, Urban and Rural 
Sociology. It la alao expected 
that applicants can contrlbuta 
to the teaching or Introduc- 
tory Sociology. 

The person(a) appointed 
will ba placed at an appropri- 
ate point on tlia Lecturer 
Il/Benlor Lecturer Sr nit). LII: 
E7.B12 - £12.366; SL: 

£11.439 - £14.323. 

Application forma and 
rurtner detail a Trom the staf- 
fing Offica, Tha Hatflald 
Polytechnic. PO Box 109, Hat- 
field. HarU. ALIO 9AD. Tel: 
Hatfield (07072) 70802. 

_ Please quote reference: 
S80. Cloning date: 16 August 
1B83. (31313) HS 



University ol Wales 

A DEGREE COURSE IN ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

TTifa is a new course dssigned to provlcfa a fundamental training 
for students who ara planning a career in the application of ' 
management science and manufacturing technologies to busi- 
ness and Industry. The course la heavily biased towards the use 
of computer hardware end software for Industrial problem "• 
solving. 

Two degree schemes ere available, A three year B Eng degree or 
a four year B Eng(Tsch) integrated sandwich course. The four 
year integrated sandwich course includes a minimum of fifteen 
months of attachment to industry for practical training and pro- 
fessional experience. 

Although the first two academic years of the new course are 
common with (he existing B Eng/B Eng (Tech) Engineering Pro- 
duction courses, the final year offers en opportunity to study in 
depth subjects related to management science, viz. marketing, 
bueineas policy etc. 

Further details can be obtained from: Academic Registry, 
UWIST. P0 Box 68 , Cardiff CF1 3XA. Tel: Cardiff ( 0222 ) 4S8Mtl - 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 


Research and Studentships con 


Jl 


Roehampton K.f u * r ' 
Institute BBSS 


HALF-TIME LECTURESHIP 
IN NUTRITION 

nS.tt d J2t Horn 2, E< i? riom !?? De P ar tment from 1st 

relwant Industrial and/or teaching experience. An Inter- 
est in research would be an advantage. 

Salary (LII/SL) £3 , 77410 £7,030 plus London Allowance 
£519; pay award pending. 

Application forms and further particulars may bo 


DORSET head OF department 

iNSTrfuTE COMMUNICATION 

Iof HIGHER AND MEDIA 
EDUCATION Grade VI: E17,397-£19,170 (under review) 

Further details and application form from: Mrs 
E. Dommett (ref. THES 26), Room A30, Dorset 
Institute of Higher Education, Wallisdown, 
Poole, Dorset BH12 5BB. Tel: (0202) 5241 1 1 
Ext. 309. 


Research and 
Studentships 


^'^rtby wrltfnfl to Mr R. A. Fennell, Assistant 
Pofi^mpton fnstrtute of Higher Educa- 
tfon, Dlgbv Stuart College, Roehampton Lane 
London BW15 5PH. Cluing date: Friday, 23rd 



London SWlS 5PH. Closing date: 
August 1985. 


/ HEAD OF 
COMPUTER 
| SCIENCE 

LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE 

67-83 Seven Sisters Road, 
London N7 6BU 

college urgently 
requires a qualified and 
experienced teacher ol 
computer science to take 
over this large end expand- 
I Ing department. 

! Salary up to £14,000. 

Contactor. J.P.Harrls on 
01-283 9729 or at above 

address without delay. 


I SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE 
I OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
I Department of Public and I 
1 Applied Social 

I Admin Is (ration 

LECTURER II 
COMMUNICATIONS AND 
GENERAL STUDIES 

Applttarwia a it mvitad bnhe above pool 
Sj^wmser. 1885 of as soon as 
pwwe toereaHar. !>,„ Dopartmom 
“ Honour* graduate wftfi a tenrti- 

Wffsssc'R'tass 

*** Bcrte: 111 Cr.54a-ct2.0M (wrv 

Z&ttSJSESSSP 

■J 1d "PPlIaHton tom, 

h0 ^ *ho Pmiowmi 

gSgJ asaaaaj 

CteoIrtQ date! 19th Auqum, tMB. 

(020*35) 


Administration 


TEE88IDE POLYTECHNIC I 
Courses Officer 
(P.CC.03) 

Scale 5/8 £7,524 -E9, 114 

(under review) 

Applications are invited from per- 
sons seeking a responsible post 
at the heart of academic admin- 
istration. The successful candl- 
daie wiil be expected to hold a 
suitable qualification (degree 
and/or professional) and wit! 
have completed at feast two 

ttstazis 2 ,Hkn - 

We are seeking a highly moti- 
vated person, who can work 
j P . r0ssure and yet havo the 

organisation. ’ 

[I you feel you can meet our 
requirements, write or phone for 
y flWffCBtton form and further 
particulars to:- 

SSSSa SK«on, Teesslde 
Tel: 0642*21 01^1 Ext 4114 

Cleveland County Council Is an 
equal opportunity employer. 

*- _ tOX®5} 


Industry and Commerce 


The last thing we want 
you to do is just lecture 

~ Electronics ^ Instrumentation 




thewortds 

re warnd tidpte : , good calibre. In a 

SSs® 1 ^^ 


SERC SPINKS 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
BIOTECHNOLOGY. 

Application* are Invited from 
graduate# with a pood honours 
dagma In Biochemical Engl- 
. naarlng or Applied Microbiol- 
00V for a studentship available! 
from October. 188E leading to a 
™-°- The research Into iho 
atfecta or shear and turbulence 
micro-organism behaviour 
will ba carried out In close col- 
laboration with John Brown 
Engtneflfs and Constructors 
Jf* and will provide Insight Into 
tho economic and toclinlcal pol- 
icy making decisions ol Iho 
company. The SERC slurfont- 
supplomsntod by an 
additional Cl.SOOp.a. 1 

Applications and onqulriaa to 
Or J Ingham or Professor M F 
Edwards, Chemical Englneer- 

ftfc, v n ^ B S , ‘ y Bradford. 
Wist Yoritahlra. BD7 1DP. 

Tel: 0274 733468 Ext. 3961377. 

•moot 



University of Wales 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
AND BUILDING 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Research 

Assistant 

(Fixed term 1 year). 

WKh a good Honours Degree 
In • numerate discipline to 
work under a contract with 
Transport and Road Research 

croeslnga. 

Salary within range IB 
Research and Analogous 

asgsgsas 

date: 16th August 

— (020683) 

University of 
London 

School Examination* Board 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Board Invt&l, 

sssss.'- 

Propram m Irte. 0 1? itle^’ or U «? r 

SliSsSaS 

jarsfOwt 

rav(ow> dRST naSS 1 I on dor 

Allowanr. oif * London 




Pli«Uon 0r P t SSffBw* »"d Bp- 

•PPllca 


UNIVERSITY OF KE NT 


ATCANTERBUR 


Electronics Laboratory 

SERC CASE 
Studentship 

Applications ora Invited lor an SERC 
CASE sludonlshlp which is nvnllnWo 
st Iho Elootronics Lnbornlory, Tho 
University, Csnlortiuty, Kent. Appll- 
canta should normally possess an 
Upper Second Class Honours dogroo 
In EtectR}tiic8 or related subject. Tho 
studentship, which la for ihrao years, is 
Inked with tho Philips Resowch Labo- 
raterios, Rodhlll and Is partly iundod 
by thorn. The protect la Involvod with 
Non-Ferrite FET drculatora for 
8-Band Radar. 


Interested persons should apply to 
ths Assistant Registrar, Faculty of 
Natural Sciences, Chemical Labo- 
SS>® University, CANTER. 
BURY, Kent CT2 7NH by 30 August 
Ptoaae quote ref PG 20 / 
85/TH ES. 


University of 
Surrey 

Deparrmnnt of Civil 

Enulnaerlnn 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Application* for tlm abuvn 

aulliniSt L Vl Y d rr, " , » unlluhly 
qualiriiul nuatni'uitimicN. fmm 

n ni.H, n J) C r » Entiltmi.rlmi. for 
a norlod of 3 v«tura brnlimiiiu 
OrtdlMir | .jr s . T ,„„ 

fumli’il rrnouri-li uriint Is lor mi 
jiriwrlninmnl luvuHtlantloii «»f 

i~ »•”'•» JBRW 

_ *• 11 n«w tprlini- 
?“*! 0 , l :. m * ,n * ,,rl,, U Him turtm. 
lam flow renloii, 

''Thjnn software for 
an tUyafa C * attt BvquU<l IOU anil 

S. apply Inn mo n >. 

s^ui^ri'nittui? currDnt 

Iflcatloni and axporlonco! 

inoiucflng tho nflimiN •*...■ 
ajJdroHson or two rnmrnii 

auirihir. i ,y 30 A,, l“" , '« 1 inih, 

* * ^ri.ivs: 


,n "V UV. 


rTTiTMTI^iii^ 


University of 
Glasgow 

Hanartmant of Mannonmont 

acuainn 

A FELLOWSHIP 
ANDRE8EARCH 
a ASSISTANT IN 
SMALLBUSINESS 

a jAppllcatlona are Invited fox 
-R— Pgnatbtimaa W |ii i n . 

kS= *ssb: 

dJaSg^swns 

o.v^ P Sj‘ c /y°" B f “hould Include 
Salary: £7,520 - £12,150. 

™“£&X2srssix tz’r!? 

- — H12 

University of 
Glasgow 

Department of Mathematics 
Application* ora Invited for 

THREE- YEAR 

p °stdoctoral 

RESEARCH 

assistantship 

wni ’ 555* wish* 1 
^remerlMi “ *3jJag - «" | iMrai 

Uoiu a . CandiKSS?* f un ^' 

M.lhema.^^Jb^hor 

S!s®"MKaBte W* be 

for JtnnM J A ■«!« 
■W Cundar revjavvr. na,OBO,JJ * 

■»»flSatds 

mav h. I 


H,,c,n ' Paadlstrio*^ 

UESEARCb 

assistSSt 


A ppl lent io 


s.':Sr.iw.« lr ’;g“4S 

S5W!„«Ss^ 

S^‘& p S3S5cSPlS® 

tnimbln for a period W 
{nun months. The mjl's 

SAJ'SlilMSS 
aiipnrnnniiBted.Furtiww 
« r " niQ &o b 2o h h A sS 
PCM 0 .,-..* ' qt£s 


Onvl.l ■ “fcouohT' ln VL : 
Ur search 0 Unit, 64 aSffi 

teSnn° ,n WM% 

ahould ba "raw S' 'fflfH 

ISM"** bB,or “ aand a42 

<51942) i]} 


The University of 
Leeds 

Centre for Talsvliloa 
Research 

Political 

Communication 

APlilli-utIuiii are Invilelb 
a noMi of either 

PREDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT0R 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCHFELLO? 

to form i>nrt of a Mtdin 

foil tire C.niup laupporUtb 

the VVmi Vorkahlro Motrw 

titan County Council ulB 

Rown trail Trualt. & 
nppuinimi'iit wilt ba avatwt 

iminaitlutoly for a fliad ha 

of up to thrrn years. Hr 
may ha the poaalblllty «H 
further flxed-tarm cent* 
Ihareullor. A prouranuiit 
political coiimiuntrQitaa 1 
aean-h, Inciilly and natlnA 
will L10 uiuiortiikon lor «tt 
•Kills In tho onalyiila of o* 4 , 
oroMnlaniiuns, miulla cottf 
•nit/or aurvoy iluia wUI » 


amt/or survey itula will »| 1 

apprunrlato. f'ornppoiw 

m Hoionrdi Aniliitaiit nd[ 
aatoa ahould have a |», 
U“"°u r » tlngren and at W' 
SSf LPJL j PoetflrntluiM *f 
In arrtn*. 

i»L. , ". 1 *■;!*■. "inMitnUawHj . 

ltMMfi|,i-i li I nlli.vv a Ph.D .1 : 
■wiiilvMlMiii raimrlnnce ln*» 
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flfE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.8.85 


Overseas 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Office of the Registrar 

Applications are Invited lor the ItritorinD posts: 

1. PROFESSOR - 

FINE ART DEPARTMENT - Ref: KAC/7/85/37 
(Re-advartlBement) 

Applicants most have a good post-graduate degree In ait with specialisation In at lust 
three of the tallowing: Painting. Graphics. Textiles, Ceramics, Sculpture. Art Education 
Art HteKxyr Appreciation. 

They must have considerable teaching experience at university level plus evidence ol 
pratosJonal contribution to art through artisifa production and/or publlcailon. They must 
have ability to direct research, plan, initiate end execute now teaching programmes lor 
bcdi iitdargnuluale and postgraduate studenta. The applicants ahould preferably Pave 
wperfanM In running ot a unlvaralty department. Applications must include copies ol 
csriHcates. teatlmonlata and photographio samples ol the candidate's original artwork 

2 . SENIOR LECTURER - 

LANQUAQES AND LINGUISTICS DEPARTMENT- Ref: KAG/7/B5/38 

(Re-advertlaement) 

Applicants should have Ph.O or Ita equhrsiem In Languages or General Linguistics ptus 
considerable teaching evidenced by research and pubfleatfane. 

The successful candidate will be expected to leach General linguistics end Its applica- 
tion to either Swahili, English or French. 

3. SENIOR LECTURER - 

GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT - Raf: KA C/7/85/3 9 

Appicants should have a Ph.D degree In Geography as woll as University teaching and 

research experience. 

The Department particularly wishes lo recruit someone qualified lo leech In the (laid ol 
Human Geography (Rural and Urban Settlement) and the use ol Stat tel leal Methods fn 
Geography, but qualified applicants from other branches ot Geography will also be 
considered. 

4. LECTURER (RESEARCH AND EVALUATION) 

- AFRICAN CURRICULUM ORGANISATION CENTRE - 
Rat: KAC/W8S/40 

Applicants should be holders ol Ph.D degree In Social Sciences with specialisation In 
Research and Evaluation. They must have teaching and research experience in iho field 
of Education. 

The successful candidate will be required to teach both at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels as well as give guidance to students In ths development ot reeeerch 
programmes. 

5. LECTURER (CURRICULUM 
IMPLEMENTATION) - 

AFRICAN CURRICULUM ORGANISATION CENTRE - 
Ref: KAC/7/85/41 

Appfleania should ba holders ol Ph.D dogroo In the Held o 1 Education Management with 
■pedaOeaUon In any ol the fallow Ing areas. Education Administration. Banning andtor 
Economics ol Education. They must hove leaching, research and/or work experience in 
relevant area. 

The successful candidate will bo required lo leach both at the undergraduate end 
postgraduate (avals and to give guidance to students In the development of research 
programmes. 

6. LECTURER (CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT) 

-AFRICAN CURRICULUM ORGANISATION CENTRE - 
Rth KAC/7/88/42 

Appficants should be holders ol Ph D In 8ctBitco, Mathematics or Agriculture with a 
braid knowtodge of Curriculum Development and must have teaching and research 
experience In Curriculum Doxofapment. 

The suc cessful candidate will bo required la teach boih at iho undorgmduote and 
pMqmtate levels ss wall si to guide Hudonto In tho development ol research 
programmes. 

7. ARCHIVIST - 

LIBRARY DEPARTMENT - Ref: KACWB5/43 
(Re-adverllaament) 

Appficante should be graduates ol recognised univoreWaa and should also havo a 
racognljed prolesslonal archivist qualification. They should also have relevant 
■was In archival admlnlsunlion. development and records nrenagomsni, and be 
to^arsamwlth modom documentation and Informnllon roirtoval technlquas. 

Dio successful applicant maybeioquiredfafaach coursos In Archive admlnialratton and 
raoord nranagomont. Teaching axperlonco will ih ora lore be on added advantage. 

GAMES TUTOR - 

PHY8ICAL EDUCATION A GAME8 DEPARTMENT - Raf: KAC/7/86/44 
Cwdldalea far this post should be qualified, experienced Physical Education toachora 
wm at laul a Bachotor'a degree In sports or physical education. 

Thay ahould have served In oUw targe Institutions tor st least 8vs years. They should 
aw have a sound knowledge of modem coaching methods In various sports Including 
«hi**a. swimming and games. 

PwJjretta wil ba ghren lo candidates wtth a working experience of orgsntaatfan ol 
V 3 ™ In ■ University or equtvalant toatltutton. 

T ”?* 0 1 Sendee (or all the above posts Include membership ol 8entor Staff Suparan- 
™®on Rmd or F88U and a non-conlributory medical schema, aubskHaad housing 
"“w a gsnarous housing allowance. 

J'WjfcjWa from the Untied Kingdom may ba eligible tor British Government Siqipiefnen- 
■Won Scheme whlchfatax BXBmpLThsBESS Schama (a restricted to certain fields only. 
■tSSSHS^ ^ 00 Pi**) giving full details of age, martial status, educational 
paw ostlon., exparlsnco, present post, salary, ooplaa of cartffl cates, aamptaa of 
J**®* 1 publteailons (which mual be arvefasod) and names and addresses of 
Madsmlo rateraea ahould be addressed to: Ths neglatrsr , Kanyatta Untvet* 
«y Collega, P.0, Box 43644, Nairobi, Kanya. 

WLAHY8CALE8: 


Profesaor- 
Banlor Lecturer - 
Lecturer - 

ArcbMst- 

Qsmas Tutor - 


K£5,940 x KC180-KE7.200 par anmim. 
K£3,760 x KEtB0-KC5.400 par annum, 
KE2.77Z x K£108-K£3 f 204, 

K£3^30 x K£i60-K£4,350 par annum. 
K£2,772 X KK10B-KE3204, 

K£3,300 x KCI 50-KE4/J50 per annum. 
K52.772 x MET06-KE3^M, 

KC3P00 x K£156-K£< 1 360 par annum. 


Posts 

Overseas 

Etliiopia 

Post 1: Professor/Associate Professor in 
Agricultural Economics 
Post 2: Professor/ Associate Professor in 
Animal Sciences 

Post 3: Professor/Associate Professor In 
Crop Protection 

College of Agriculture, Alemaya, 

Addis Ababa University 
Duties: to loach both undergraduate nnd postgraduate 
students, up to 12 lectures per week, with some iVKCunrh. 
Main courses taught arc: 

Post 1: prqjeci plann ing and ana lysis, agricultural 
development planning and policy, development 
economics. 

Post 2: unimn] breeding, animal production technology, 
related courses. 

Post 3: advanced crop protection, advanced plant 
discuses and pests, classification and Identification 
of pests. 

Qualifications: candidates should hold PhD and have 
relevant experience; th«»se with MSc holding senior 
positions may he considered; no upper «ge limit; 
candidates must he UK citizens. 

8alary: US$26,000 per annum, or its equivalent in local 
currency, tux free; If paid in local currency, up to 60 per 
cent of salary may he paid to a bank outside Ethiopia. 
Benefits: rent free accommodation, airfares for 
employee and spouse at the beginning and end 
of a two-year contract, baggage allowance. 

Contract: local contract with Addis Ababa University 
Tor two years, commencing October 1086 or na soon ns 
possible t hereafter. 

Closing date for applications: 23 August 1M5. 
Reference: 86A3!H1TH 


For further details and an application form, please 
write, quoting the post reference number Co: 
Overseas Educational Appointments Department, 
The British Council, 90 91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P0DT. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, I 

SANTA BARBARA I 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


CHAIR IN 
ISLAMIC 
STUDIES 

Application! and recommendations 
era Invited for Iho King Abdul Aziz I bn 
Baud Chair In islamm Btudlaa. Tha 
search committee feeeatdngo oonlor 
scholar fn a discipline of tha human- 
Bias omVor nodal ectendea with a 
dlatingulahad record of research, 


University of 
Cape Town 




iy, political science, reBgkm* 
s, sociology and related Mfda. 

AppoWmant to begin September, 
1086. Rank and * alary open. 
Application deadline: December 1, 
1965. 

Please send dopHcsUona and 
nominations to we Search Com- 
mittee, King Abdul Aziz Ibn 8aud 
Chair In Islamic Btudlaa, Otftoe of 
the Chancellor, unlvaralty of Cal- 
ifornia, 8*nte Barbara, California 
93106. 

An Equal Ctoporfunfl^AfftmaWo 
Acnon Employer : ^OSSO) 


REMINDER 

IPY FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
N THE T.H.E.S. SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING PUBLICATION 


PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

ASSOCIATE HEAD 

The Schools of Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering 
and Mechanical Engineering form the Faculty of 
Engineering. The School of Civil Engineering offers 
cooperative education undergraduate courses leading to 
degrees in Civil Engineering and In Structural Engineering; 
these are six-year courses undertaken on either a sand wicn 
<6 months study; 6 months work experience per year) or 
a part-time attendance pattern. The School also otters a 
Masters degree (by thesis), a coursework Master of 
Engineering degree In Local Government Engineering, and 
the recently developed Graduate Diploma In local 
Government Engineering. Doctoral programs bib also 
being developed. 

The School has approximately 60D undergraduate and 
postgraduate students, an academic staff establishment 
of 27 and 16 support start. It has a well established and 
equipped laboratory complex for teaching and research 
work. 

The Associate Head will work with the Head of School In 
managing the actvitles of the School and in providing 
leadership and academic guidance In the development of 
the School's activities. Applicants must have Civil 
Engineering qualifications and have a higher degree. 
ptBlBiably at doctoral level. Applicants should nave 
significant professional experience In one or more areas 
of civil or structural engineering. Proven communication 
skills are essential and teaching experience at the tertiary 
level is highly desirable. A record ol contribution to the 
profession through appropriate research and publications 
would be an advantage. 

In reply please quota reference no. 65/131 

SCHOOL OF 
HUMANITIES AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ASSOCIATE HEAD 

The School of Humanities and Social Sciences, together 
with the Media Centre, form the Faculty of Humanities 
and Social Sciences. The School's major programme Is 
the B.A (Communication] with an annual Intake of about 
150 students. The B.A. offers majors In “Studies'' (In Media 
Studies, Textual Studies, Social and Political Studies, 
Screen Studios) and In ''Production'' (In Journalism, Film, 
Video, Radio, Writing, Advertising. Public Relations). The 
School offers graduate studies programmes, and Is in the 
process ol strengthening this area o! work. Tho awards 
offered are a Graduate Dlpfoma (Communication) and a 
MA In Media. The Institute Is developing arrangements 
for offering doctoral programmes. 

In addition, the School offers courses to students 
undertaking degree work fn all other Schools in (ho 
Institute. About 25 percent of the students taught by the 
School are enrolled fn awards In other Faculties. 

The School strongly encourages the integration of theory 
and practice In allcourses offered, and wJthln lie awards 
overall. Members of staff are active In research, 
publication, and fn (media) production In all the areas 
mentioned. The Faculty Is developing active links with 
community groups and institutions such as Tranby 
Aboriginal College arid local high schools. 

The Associate Head will work together with the Head of 
School and Dean In taking a significant role In 
administration In the School. It Is expected that (Tib 
A ssociate Head will have strong experience in teaching 
and administration, and to have made major contributions 
to any one of the anas of tha School's teaching, research, 
or production. Applicants should possess a higher degree 
preferably at doctoral level. 

In reply please quote reference no. 85/134 

The closing date for applications for both positions will 

be 23 August 1985. 

The President of the Institute wKJ be in London during 
September 1985 for selected Interviews. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 
SALARY Ml; 185 p.a. 

Appointment may ba made with tenure (l.e. continuous 
employment until tha age of retirement). Alternatively the 
opportunity exists to be appointed by wav ole three (3) 
year fixed term contract Appointment (s subject to a 
medical examination. 

Overseas appointees will be expected to enter into a 
service agreement to remain with the Institute for a 
minimum of three (3) yews. Fares and a contribution 
towards removal expenses are provided for overseas 
appointees. A housing toan scheme Is also available. With 
the consent of Council, academic staff are permitted to 
under bake limited consulting work. 

Applications should Include full details of academic and 

S rofsssional background. The names and addresses of 
irea referees, from who confidential reports may to 
obtained, should be Included. 

Details of conditions of employment and further 
information regarding these positions can be obtained 
from; 

The Director 
NSW Government Office 
j 88 Strand • 

LONDON NXC2N &L2 . 

. ,a*« . 









